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especially for this book. 
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selected according to the number of their syllables, nor any other artificial arrangement, 
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IN SCHOOL DAYS, 
Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged r sunning ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jackknife’s carved inittal ; 


The charcoal frescoes on its walls ; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing ! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting : 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delay 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled,— 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered,— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered, 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


‘* T’m sorry that I spelt the word ; 
Thate to goabove you, 

Because,’’—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
** Because, you see, I love you !”’ 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl ! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing ! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 
—dJ. Whittier. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘“ ExPERIENCE makes the teacher,” say the idle ones ; 
but experience is not merely a matter of time. It is time 
well used.—Hducational Record. 


Tue school-room is not only the place to teach reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and the other branches, but it is pre- 
eminently the place to vitalize conscience and to infuse 
noble ideas. —Am. Journal of Educatiou. 


Tue papers that hoist before the public the figures of 
their circulation,—apt to be fathomless lies, —bear the same 
relation to admirable journalism that John L. Sullivan, 
whose circulation is much greater than Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s, bears to that intellectual autocrat. — The 
Theater. 


Most people allow that early rising is advantageous ; 
but there are, it is to be feared, comparatively few brain- 
workers who adopt the habit. They allege, and with 
some reason, that they ean work best at night, because the 
surroundings are quiet and there is freedom from dis- 
turbance. When they state, however, that they them- 
selves feel better fitted for work, they are, as a general 
rule, misinterpreting their own sensations. They feel 
quiet because they are tired; one part seems fit to work 


, because the other is too weary to protest. Morning is the 
time to work.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


I pEcLARE that an industrious, honest schoolmaster or 
dominie (call him what you will), who truly trains and 
teaches boys,—such a man can never be sufficiently re- 
warded, nor can he be paid with money, as even the 
heathen Aristotle saith. Nevertheless, unto this present 
time he is shamefully condemned by us, as though he 
were nought and worthless, and yet we call ourselves 
Christians ; but for myself, if I could desist from my 
office of preaching, or were compelled thereto, I would 
prefer no other office to that of a schoolmaster or teacher 
of boys. For I knowthat, next unto the office of preach- 
ing, this work is the greatest and best, and most profit- 
able ; nay, I know not whether of the twain is the better, 
—to break in old dogs and turn to righteousness old 
rogues, which is the hard task of the preacher, and oft- 
times a profitless one to boot; but young trees can be 
better bent and trained, though it may chance that some 
break in the bending. Let it be reckoned as one of the 
highest virtues on earth, to educate faithfully other men’s 
children ; for very few, I might say none, will so edu- 
cate his own.—Martin Luther. 


Too many men make their boys feel that they are of 
little or no account while they are boys. Lay a responsi- 
bility on a boy, and he will meet it in a manful spirit. 
On no account ignore their disposition to investigate. 
Help them to understand things. Encourage them to 
know what they are about.. We are too apt to treat a 
boy’s seeking after knowledge as mere idle curiosity. 
“Don’t ask questions” is poor advice to boys. If you 
do not explain puzzling things to them, you oblige them 
to make many experiments before they find out; and 
though experimental knowledge is best in one sense, in 
another it is not, for that which can be explained clearly 
does not need experimenting with. If the principle in- 
volved is understood, there is no further trouble, and the 
boy can go ahead intelligently. Do not wait for the boy 
to grow up before you begin totreat him as an equal. A 
proper amount of confidence, and words of encouragement 
and advice, and giving him to understand that you trust 
him in many ways, helps to make a man of him long be- 
fore he is a man in either stature or years.—American 


Agriculturist. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


Back to the old homestead in the midsummer holidays ; 
up to the old red school-house by the avenue of willows ; 
down on the green bank by the roadside, half buried in 
golden-rod and daisies, I sit thinking aloud to the pro- 
gressive readers of THE JOURNAL. Questionings come 
to me from the memories of girlhood days, a long time 
. long line of schoolmates pass in panoramic review 
before me,—the same who played under the elm and 
chestnut trees, lunching off black-birch and flagroot, as 
we lingered by the roadside on the way home from school, 
or waded through the snowbanks, skimming over the 
“slides” on cold mornings, to thaw our fingers and ink- 
bottles at the big box-stove around which we huddled in 
delightful confusion. The district school-house seems 
haunted by these memories, to-day ; phantom footfalls 
glide noiselessly in and out the initial-carved back seats, 
where the “first class” sat in our last school days to- 
gether. Where are those boys and girls te-day ? 

One is a distinguished member of the bar, keen in log- 
ical acumen and skilled in the art of oratory. Five of 
the number entered the ministry and have occupied 
prominent positions in the profession. One other is be- 
fore the country as a moral reformer, attracting increas- 
ing attention and confidence in his peculiar Jine of effort. 
The sober boy of the class wrote his name at the summit 
of Washington Monument at its completion, ranking but 


second in its reconstruction and finishing work, using an 
engineering skill that will command lasting admiration 
and fame. Ten of the girls, who never fell behind their 
boy-lords in class merit, became teachers, and success- 
fully led others in social and educational circles. 

Now, let us look a moment at the early school life of 
these men and women, who have made a record of which 
any class might be proud. They all learned the a-b-c’s 
in the most arbitrary manner. No word or sentence 
method vexed the soul of their complacent teachers, who 
lost no sleep in studying out the application of the laws 
of association. Webster's spelling-book was kept relig- 
iously in their hands, and oral spelling was their constant 
recreation. A big grammar was placed before them at 
eight or nine years of age, and parrot-like parsing, with 
its long line of rules and multitudinous exceptions, droned 
on day after day in sleepy monotony. Geography con- 
sisted in memorizing statistics of miles and population, 
and history meant dates and battles. “ Ciphering” prac- 
tically defined arithmetic, after “the rule” had been 
swallowed verbatim. Reading was an imitation of the 
teacher’s conception of Webster’s or Everett's oratory, 
and poetry was a see-saw rhythm. Thinking was un- 
fashionable, and mental science unknown save as a study 
for universities. ‘ Busy work” consisted in caricature 
drawing, story reading, and writing notes. 

After all, school life was delightful. The change of 
teachers for every term of three months, brought variety 
and oft-times energetic college students, who left a whiff 
of the outside world behind them, creating an insatiable 
appetite for more. New England country air was brac- 
ing, and gave a restless energy that kept every nerve tin- 
gling for action. Country life was full of the phenomena 
of nature, but the observation was never trained, and the 
children missed more than they saw. 

Now comes the questioning. How could this unusual 
record of one class ina district school be a result of 
wrong management and worse instruction, from five years 
old to fifteen? That it was wrong, we acknowledge at 
once. That the school régime was in defiance of every 
accepted law of mind development, is equally true. Yet 
the children grew and flourished ; were fired with an 
ambition to be somebody, and stepped out into the world 
and accomplished it. Did they succeed in spite of all 
the haphazard way they had been educated? Are they 
suffering to-day from the sins of omission and commission 
of their ignorant teachers and school officials? And, last 
of all, will any corresponding number of children and 
youth from our graded city schools, carried forward ac- 


cording to the latest educational discoveries, do any bet- 
ter or accomplish more in life ? 


ANOTHER STREET TEACHER. 


BY REY. F. E. CLARK. 


This may be called the age of pictorial education ; and 
the well-worn epigram invented by the man who desired 
to make the songs of a nation, and cared not who made its 
laws, might be handed over, with a few verbal changes, to 
the man who makes the nation’s pictures. Thomas Nast 
fights a political campaign with a lead-pencil ; and his 
cartoons influence more voters than the most eloquent 
orators. 

The primary Sunday-school teacher shows her admiring 
pupils a fearful and wonderful chromo, representing a 
green Daniel calmly standing in a pit of pink lions; and, 
bad as may be the artistic qualities, the boys and girls 
take home a distinct and vivid picture of Daniel in the 
lion’s den. Even the pulpit, in some sections, does not 
disdain the aids to truth which address the eye, while the 
preacher’s voice addresses the ear; and a regular, and, 
we presume, profitable business is done by firms that send 
out works of art (?) to be paid for by the square yard. 

All this shows a tendency of the times. Even a parcel 
of starch is done up by the grocer in an illuminated paper 
bag ; and the tea-store men can commend their hyson and 
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every package. Wisely taken advantage of, this tendency 
may produce only good results. We have no quarrel with 
the grocer or the tea-merchant if these pictures are crude ; 
and, as for Daniel in the green shooting-jacket,—though 
we suppose the members of the Academy would hardly re- 
gard him with favor,—we do not think he will particu- 
larly injure the taste of the average child in the Sunday- 
school class. 

But the devil is never slow in availing himself of the 
“tendencies of the times.”” He seems to take out a first 
mortgage upon every useful invention, and, just as he uses 
the printing-press for his own corrupt purposes, so he uses 
the art of pictorial display in the same way. Especially 
does he seem to have a lien upon the bill-boards in all our 
large cities. We have no objection to the benevolent- 
looking old gentlemen who are represented thereon as 
smacking their lips in extreme satisfaction over the latest 
patent medicine; nor to the elegant young ladies in 
flowing tresses who have achieved their luxuriant locks by 
the use of some unfailing hair restorative; but there is 
another class of pictures which frequently appear beside 
all our thoroughfares, to which we do have undying 
objections. 

These usually appear on our theatre bill-boards. Of in- 
decent, nasty, disgusting pictures they seem to have a 
monopoly. The Jeast objectionable of these are simply 
nauseating. One theatre company, that advertises very 
extensively, represents its principal character as a bloated, 
pock-marked, old inebriate ; his head, where it is not cov- 
ered with sores, is patched with sticking-plaster; his chin 
is covered with a month’s stubby growth of beard; while 
a few carrion flies seem to find a congenial roosting-place 
on his bald head. As though a front view of this delecta- 
ble character was not enough, the back view of his head 
is also given ; and all our boys and girls are invited to see 
him perform in his “ celebrated play.” Every time this 
particular company comes to town our dead walls are cov- 
ered with these pictures, and our rum-shop windows (con- 
genial places) are filled with them. 

Bat, as we remarked, this is the least objectionable 
form which this street teacher assumes. In this shape he 
is simply disgusting ; and, being a monster of so hideous 
a mien, one would think he might repel rather than 
attract. However this may be, there are more theatre 
bill-boards of far worse type than this. The pictures, ar- 
tistically considered, are often models of their kind. All 
that money can do in making them attractive is done; 
but the lesson that they teach is adeadly one. They rep- 
resent most often some place of murder or violence. The 
villain of the plot appears with a smoking pistol in his 
hand, while his innocent victim reels with a bullet in his 
heart. If the story is traced out, as it can very easily be 
traced in the picture, it is found that the murder hinges 
upon some case of seduction or unfaithfulness; while the 
fair victim, with dishevelled hair, is wringing her hands in 
one corner of the picture. Of course these pictures vary ; 
but the everlasting and horrid changes are wrung upon 
these stories of unchastity and violence, and of course it 
is the “most thrilling situation” that is put upon the 
bill-board. 

Another class of these pictures advertise the ‘‘ Wild- 
west shows,” which are scarcely less demoralizing ; their 
only redeeming feature being the horses, which one would 
think must be exceedingly ashamed of their company. 
These teachers flaunt themselves upon the gaze of our 
children whenever they take a ride in the horse-cars or 
walk the public streets. They cannot be escaped if one 
goes out of doors. The bad book may be thrust one side, 
— itis at least modest enough to hide between two covers ; 
the trashy paper may be indignantly consigned to the 
cook-stove ; but these pictures admit of no such escape. 
The bill-sticker has us at his mercy. 

We can keep the dime novel out of our children’s 
hands, perhaps, but we cannot efface these pictures from 
their memory. Long after they have been torn down 
and their places supplanted by other pictures, better or 
worse, as the case may be, they are doing their work of 
death. We are not discussing the theatre question, but, 
so long as many of our theatres, and those among the so- 
called “ respectable” class, permit these outrageous ad- 
vertisements of their wares, is it to be wondered at that 
the prejudice against them continues? Where is the 
boasted elevation and refinement of the stage, as illus- 


trated by the bill-boards along our city streets? We lay 
the feats of the “infant Indian exterminators ” and the 
numerous “boy burglars,” of whose exploits our papers 
are so full, to the dime novels and trashy papers. Is it 
not possible that this other street teacher, the theatre 
bill-board, may have a hand in his education? We think 
it more than probable. These two evil genii must divide 
the curse between them. Some nuisances can be abated 
as well as others. Here is one that calls for the attention 
of our city fathers, and the righteous indignation of every 
child-loving citizen. 


IN THE MEADOWS. 


BY SARA F. GOODRICH, OHIO. 


We love the open fields. Imagination hovers over 
them, whether meadow or pasture, waving grain or 
freshly-plowed furrows. Fields show nature tamed to 
man’s use, and lending her forces right royally to forward 
his enterprise. In spring we look with impartial delight 
at the tender greenness of wheat-fields or at meadows 
covered with bleached aftermarth. When first we walk 
in the fields, it is as much to see the peering grass-blades 
and hear the oozy chuck of wet turf under foot as to find 
the earliest flowers. 

The prime characteristic of the meadows is grass,— 

** Sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow zones, 

Growing among black folks as among white.”’ 

Looking from the untrodden greensward of the meadow 
to the close-cropped turf of the pasture, with its raminating 
herd, we are reminded of the debt mankind owes to the 
grass. The nomad in his black tent knows what it is to 
lack pasture for his flocks. He and his have marched 
many a weary mile in the scorching deserts in search of 
vales where streams have kept the grasses green. With 
us, on the contrary, the pasture meets the present require- 
ments of flocks and herd, while the jealously guarded 
meadow bears food for the season of frost and snow. 
Grass and grain are commonly distinct in thought as in 
speech ; yet, from Indian-corn to rice, all cereals are pro- 
duced from cultivated and highly-improved species of the 
extensive grass family. The pea family, Seguminose, is 
its only rival as far as food and fodder are concerned. 
The boasted richness of English meadows in respect to 
wild-flowers is due as much to their permanence as to 
the humidity of the air. The description of Queen 
Titania’s couch,— 


‘**T know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows, 
Where violets and the nodding oxlips blows, 
There sleeps Titania,’’— 


calls to mind a bank known to my childhood. An open 
ditch led northward along side a wood-lot for nearly half 
amile. At the upper end its banks were covered with 
moss thickly overgrown with white and blue violets. The 
field had been in meadow for several years; but it has 
been ploughed since, and no vestige remains of the mats 
of violets. I also knew a low brook-pasture where thick 
borders of the velvety white violets (Viola striata) grew 
in the grass. A permanent meadow would be sure, in 
time, to win to itself some such choice embroidery which 
would charm the eye without detriment to the farmer. 

The boys have a saying that, when the grass-finch sings, 
it is time to go a-fishing. On a fair, warm morning near 
the end of April, let us go bait our hooks in the meadow. 
The grass is weaving a rich plush carpet over the field. 
Leaning on the fence, one can fancy hearing the hum of 
an invisible loom. The meadow is vocal with brown 
grass-finches, now in full song. They betray their where- 
abouts by short flights, bobbing up and disappearing 
again among the grass-blades. They represent the weay- 
ers singing as they work; while in those shining threads 
of gossamer we see the gleam of flying shuttles, and the 
meadow-larks, mounted here and there on fence-posts, 
seem to be directing the work. 

In mid-May we seek a mossy bank where the ground 
is covered with bluets. Having filled our baskets with 
thick mats of the prettty wildings, we rest on a grassy 
hillock in the midst of the meadow. Now, with ear close 
pressed to the ground, listen to the voices of this small 
world at hand; yet, though you hear not one faintest 
whisper of nature’s secret lore, you shall, Anteus-like, 
renew your strength and rise refreshed. See! here is an 
ant tugging a bit of stick at least three times its own 


length. Think of struggling with such a load through a 


wilderness as great in proportion to your size as the tan- 
gled grass-blades are to the ant! But we came hither to 
banish thought, to rest, and feel in sympathy with all 
growing things. A peace that seems like a presence 
broods over these fields. Yonder sentinel lark whistles, 
*Q quit you, quit you,” in a long-drawn cadence. Let 
us heed as good Moslems heed the call of the muezzin to 
prayer. Since “ God made the country,” we will remem- 
ber in whose presence we are, and beware how we set up 
any small idol of curious study between us and Him. 

A walk in the dusk along the meadow-side shows us 
an array of shining spears, every point tipped with an 
opaline drop. On what nectar of May-dew are the 
grasses fed all the night long? Does Queen Mab send 
her minions,—*“ peas-blossom, cobweb, moth, and mustard- 
seed,’’—to speed the cup from blade to blade, or distill an 
odorous drink from fairy finger-tips? In early morning 
we see each blade holding up its jewel to the sun; then 


‘* The fields look rough with hoary dew, 
But will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercup, the little children’s dower.’’ 

The buttereup, Ranunculus acris, begins to blossom 
just as the mass of dandelions have turned to silvery bal- 
loons, mysteriously anchored on a level with the grass- 
tops. Soon the buttercups brighten field and wayside, as 
the dandelions did a short time before. Wise mother 
Nature, she sends such treasures, not simultaneous, lest 
we be dazzled with their glitter, but in succession, that 
we may always be rejoiced with the sun’s own gold ; wise, 
too, in sending the velvety dandelions when the turf is 
short and thick, and buttercups later when the grasses 
wave in the wind and the golden cups float, as it were, 
on a sea of green, looking like a swarm of yellow but- 
terflies hovering along the meadows. 

From early spring until snow falls again the green- 
sward shows a variety of plants which please the eye of a 
rover, however objectionable they may be to the farmer. 
There is sorrel in red patches, said to be, sometimes at 
least, the pattern of spots bare of snow last winter ; flea- 
bane, Hrigeron, with yellow disk and white or pink-tinted 
fringing petals ; john’s-wort, ox-eyed daisy, and the cone 
flowers with rich yellow rays and orange-brown center. 

In early June, the grass is so high that we follow a 
circuitous path along the meadow,—keeping close to the 
fence lest the farmer inquire who trod down his mowing, 
until we gain the shady precinct of a favorite tree. Here 
we linger and listen to the bobolinks, whose music enticed 
us hither. Birds of the field, they voice the bubbling 
jollity, the serene overflowing mirth of earth steeped in 
sunshine, dew, and shower,—so sweet, so happy, and full 
of good fellowship in every note. Now the blossoming 
clover begins to scent the air, ministering delight to two 
senses. At the same time the “red-top” grass gives a 
purplish hue to pastures not yet cropped clese. 

Again, we follow the fence alongside the meadow, to a 
certain corner where the field runs down to a creek. 
Here is a patch of ground overgrown with horse-tail, 
Equisetum, and wild strawberries. There is no flavor 
like that of wild fruit to one who finds it at the end of a 
long walk. Manifestly we cannot tell how these same 
berries would taste on the dinner-table,—far be it from 
us to find out. Let us keep our truly wild experience, 
though it be of so unadventurous a character. 

About the end of June the meadow grasses are in 
flower. The tall spires wave and dream in the sun until, 
looking on, one longs to enjoy such dolce far niente. At 
all times of day zephyrs stir the tall heads. A great deal 
of business seems to be carried on among them, yet they 
appear never too hurried to gossip a moment about sun 
and wind, birds and butterflies. Wewere inclined before, 
on scientific grounds, to acknowledge that “all flesh is 
grass,” but looking at its flower one gains a new view of 
the frailty of pride, if “the pride thereof is as the flower 
of grass,”—this delicate, fragile, pendulous flower, blown 
about by every breath. 

Presently the mower will drive this way and cut the 
slender spires of timothy and the panicles of orchard- 
grass, leaving them stretched low in windrows in the sun; 
again he comes with a revolving, many-pronged contriv- 
ance which leaves the grass in heap; after him follows 
the farmer’s boy and gathers these into cocks to await 
the great hay-rack. 

“* The big doors of the country barn stand open and ready, 
The dried grass of the harvest-time loads the slow-drawn wagon, 
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The armfuls are packed to the sagging mow.”’ 

What a fragrant taking-off is that of the grass! First 
the sweet-smelling hay in the field; then the odorous 
mow; and finally, the pleasant breath of cows chewing 
their cuds in December, with eyes that seem to remem- 
ber June meadows. 


MEMORIAL WEEK AT OSWEGO. 


The first week in July was memorable to all graduates 
and friends of the Oswego (N. Y.) School. In connection 
with graduation day, two additional days were devoted to the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the school. A 
large number of the graduates of former years were pres- 
ent, and united, in characteristic ways, in the exercises. 

Mrs. Jones, of England, who, twenty-five years ago, 
launched the little Oswego training-class of primary teach- 
ers upon the open sea of the new education, came to look 
upon the Oswego of to-day; but a sudden and painful 
collapse of health compelled her return before memorial 
week. But many of the most celebrated of its children 
came from afar to add pleasure and profit to the occasion. 
We always knew that Oswego was especially famous in 
the number of its alumni in important positions in normal 
and training schools ; but we never realized the vast cir- 
cumference of its influence until this week, when it liter- 
ally seemed that the whole continent, foreign lands, and 
the islands of the sea were represented either by loving 
disciples present, affectionate letters of remembrance, or 
touching memorials of the departed. 

In the closing address, “The Normal School in Amer- 
ica,” by a guest of the occasion,—Rev. A. D. Mayo,—the 
remarkable standing of the Oswego school was ascribed, 
first, to the fact that it began as a training class of pri- 
mary teachers rather than an academy with a normal at- 
tachment ; second, that from the first it has been com- 
mitted to the thorough working out of the natural meth- 
ods of instruction, always testing the acquirements of 
its pupil-teachers in a large and excellent school of prac- 
tice ; third, the principal, Dr. Sheldon, is one of the rare 
class of normal-school men who has never shut down upon 
present achievements, and has always kept open house for 
every new development of the natural methods of school- 
keeping. The most recent advance seems to have been 
in the adaptation of the kindergarten to the primary 
school, and the development of gymnastic training in the 
direction of the Delsarte ideas. It is now proposed, 
within a year, to bring from Germany the most eminent 
of its younger normal-school men, with the view of crown- 
ing the present school with a department designed for 
training teachers for the higher grades of work. 

Interesting as the whole organization and conduct of 
this remarkable institution now is, nothing is so inspiring 
about it as its venerable president, so vigorous in thought, 
wise and tactful, broad and forward-looking,—younger in 
soul than the youngest teacher of his staff. 

While other great schools are rising in all portions of 
the country, and no foundation can hope for permanent 
leadership in a field so wide and fruitful, the Oswego 
Normal School, as long as the president is spared, will be 
an object-lesson of the truth, too often unheeded by our 
“great educators,” that the most fruitful university is 
not a school dominated by a man of tyrannical person- 
ality, swinging an iron-clad system like a flail over the 
heads of model students, but the school whose leading 
spirit is receptive of all truth, where freedom of thought 
and administration are honorable; from which the pupil 
goes forth most reverent and eager to learn the beautiful 
ways of Providence in the training of our human life. 


A. D. M. 


Tue St. Joun RrvER.—Tradition has it that the deep and 
narrow chasm through which the waters of the St. John find their 
way to the sea was formed by some mighty convulsion of nature 
many centuries ago, and there is sufficient confirmatory evidence 
that the statement rests upon more than mere tradition. The level 
of the waters of the St. John is fifty feet above that of the bay, yet 
so mighty are the tides of the latter that steamers and sailing vessels 
of six hundred tons burthen are borne from the one to the other at 
their incoming and outgoing. The rapids or falls are principally 
above the chasm referred to, over which, many years ago, an airy 
suspension bridge was thrown for carriage and foot travel, and re- 
cently the cantilever which connects the railway systems of the 
Strait of Canso with those of the Pacific coast. Directly above its 
mouth, which is spanned by the suspension and cantilever bridges, 
the river expands into a basin of such extent that it affords room 
for the storage of vast rafts of timber, which are towed down by 
small steamers from its upper waters and its tributaries, as well as 
anchorage for a great number of steam and sailing vessels. —Maga- 
sine of Art, for July. 


MILITARY DRILL AS A MEANS OF PHYS- 


ICAL TRAINING FOR BOYS. 


BY CHAS. F. WITHINGTON, M.D. 


(Concluded.) 

Let us proceed now to an examination of the physical 
effects of drill upon the pliant structures of the immature 
and growing organism. When a boy is holding his eight- 
pound musket at either carry or right-shoulder arms,— 
which are the two commonest orders,—his frame experi- 
ences, in a minor degree, and subject to the military re- 
quirement of holding himself straight, what he does when 
he carries a pail of water. The weight is either sus- 
pended by the arm muscles from the scapula, or rests di- 
rectly over that bone. Thence it is transferred, through 
the trapezius and the two rhomboidic muscles, to the spin- 
ous processes, and through the servatus magnus and the 
eight or ten upper ribs, to the bodies of the dorsal verte- 
brae. To sustain the pressure, the shoulder rises and 
the muscles mentioned are called into active play; so that 
there is a tendency, proportional to the length and magni- 
tude of the pressure, and greatest in the immature organ- 
ism, toward spinal asymmetry. 

To obviate the evil tendency of the drill here referred 
to, the military instructor in Boston has very thoughtfully 
modified his manual by introducing a new order, “left- 
shoulder arms,” which the captains are instructed to sub- 
stitute, occasionally, for the ordinary marching order of 
right-sboulder arms. But waiving the difficulty inherent 
in all unilateral gymnastics of accurately dividing the ex- 
ercise, which always comes easier to the right side than 
to the left, between the two halves of the body, the fact 
remains, that the manual, even in its mitigated form, 
gives much more work to the right than to the left side. 
For instance: of sixteen manceuvres in the manual with- 
out command, five are carry and three right-shoulder arms ; 
while, of the remaining eight, four are executed on the 
right side of the body. Of course, with lighter guns the 
evil would be lessened ; but when we hear of curvatures 
resulting from lace-winding and croquet-playing, which 
are well recognized facts, we are forced to believe that 
any habitual exercise designed for body-building, espe- 
cially in growing boys, should be performed with both 
sides simultaneously. 

Authorities on physical culture all unite in condemning 
those forms of exercise which are of a one-sided charac- 
ter. For this reason, nearly twenty years ago, Ramstein 
and Hulley, the authors of one of the leading English 
works on physical training, while strongly advocating 
school gymnastics for boys and girls, as strongly con- 
demned military drill. In order to be sure that the de- 
velopment of the two sides of the body shall go on 
equally, the work of the two halves should be carried on 
simultaneously ; only so can absolute equality be assured. 
Thus, while fencing is considered a proper professional 
acquirement for army officers, itis not held to be a proper 
developmental exercise. Indeed, that it may not do pos- 
itive harm, by producing physical asymmetry, the Brit- 
ish officers are required to practice it with both hands. 

There is a common idea that the benefit of an exercise 
is commensurate with the fatigue which it induces ; 
whereas the true theory of exercise is through the action 
of all the principal groups of muscles, accompanied, as 
such action necessarily is, by a quickening of breathing 
and of circulation (but not necessarily or properly by a 
feeling of exhaustion), to promote an acceleration in the 
processes of destruction and renovation of the tissues of 
the body. For the health and strength of the organism 
is proportionated to the rapidity of these changes; or, 
in other words, to the newness of the structures of the 
body. 

In marching with a gun at shoulder or at carry arms, 
certain groups of muscles, occupied in sustaining the 
weight, are kept in a condition of tension for a long time, 
so that they may become very tired; yet, from the con- 
stancy of the tension, the muscles cannot receive their 
required nourishment through the blood-vessels until the 
strain is removed; or, in other words, till the exercise is 
over. With chest weights and rowing, on the other hand, 
there is a constant and rapid alternation of contraction 
and relaxation, the former being accompanied by the ex- 
plosive decomposition of material, and the latter by the 
reception of new material to replace it. Even with 


dumb bells and Indian clubs, under which the muscles do 
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not experience rapid succession of activity and complete 
repose, the brief duration of the exercise, followed by the 
laying down of the weight, affords the needed opportu- 
nity for tissue-removal. The execution of the manual of 
arms does afford exercise to various groups of muscles ; 
but the carrying of the guns in march or parade, in 
which the greater part of the drill-hour is spent, tetanizes 
and exhausts the muscles, rather than exercises them. 


Military drill was never designed for the purpose of 
affording physical training. ‘The movements explained 
in the tactics,” says Upton, “ are confined, as nearly as 
possible, to those finding practical application in war.” 
Now, just in proportion to the skill with which any in- 
strument is adapted for one particular purpose, is the im- 
perfectness of that instrument when converted to another 
use. It seems hardly to require argument to show that 
some method can be provided better adapted to securing 
physical development than a system which was organized 
with a totally different end in view. To this add the fact 
that military schools do not depend on manual-of-arms 
drill for physical development, but attach gymnasiums to 
the premises where students are required to practice, and 
others that might be cited, seem to indicate that military 
drill is not considered, at least by the army authorities, 
to constitute the best possible means of physical devel- 
opment. 

The objections that have been urged in this paper to mil- 
itary drill as a sole means of physical culture for growing 
boys may be summarized as, (1) the anatomical objec- 
tion, based upon the fact of the obliquity of the superin- 
cumbent weight with reference to the spinal axis; (2) 
the physiological objection, based on the production of a 
tension of the muscles, rather than of that constant alter- 
nation of activity and repose which best conduces to their 
nutrition; (3) what may be called the philosophical ob- 
jection, based on a lack of adaptation in design for the 
end to which the system has become converted. 


It is beyond the limits of this paper to consider what 
substitute for military drill might profitably be made in 
the public schools. I would only suggest that the system 
of physical training which for many years has given 
good results in the schools of Germany seems to offer, at 
best, one solution of the problem. The point that mili- 
tary drill is better than no stated exercise, even if 
granted, would nut meet the objections of this paper. 
Neither is it germane to the subject to say, as has been 
said, that drill is less objectionable than a gymnasium 
without any supervision. It would be equally fair to in- 
troduce into the comparison an armory, supplied, one 
might say, with loaded guns, where boys were allowed to 
play about at helter-skelter without system or instruction. 
Perhaps there would be little to choose in the usefulness, 
or even the harmfulness, of the two. 


No; the drill should fairly be compared, in its design 
and practical application to physical training, in its 
adaptability to all the scholars of public-school age, and, 
above all, in its freedom from harmful effects, with the 
best attainable methods of modern scientific physical cul- 
ture. Weighed in this balance, the drill, I believe, will 
be found wanting. 


Tue prime factor in the success of the individual schools 
is the principal, and no amount of itinerant supervision 
can supply his place. Through him, largely, must the 
general superintendent act upon the schools. He only 
can efficiently supervise the work of the school-room, cor- 
recting errors and devising methods for securing better 
results. He should be familiar with the discipline, in- 
struction, and personal influence of every teacher in his 
school, and with the results of her efforts. He may have 
assistants as studious, as thoughtful, as alert as himself, 
but from his wider outlook and better opportunities for 
observation and comparison, he is in a more favorable 
position for judging correctly of the quality of the work 
done; and the better the teacher, the readier is she to 
receive and adopt any suggestion that his thought or ob- 
servation may lead him to make. Any authority coming 
in to supersede him in the direct management of the 
school, in the examination of pupils or the arrangement 
of classes, must depreciate his influence and tend to the 
injury of the school. Schools may suffer from too much 
as well as from too little supervision.—George Howland, 


Supt,, Chicaga. 
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HALF HOURS WITH SOME OF THE WON- 
DERFUL PRODUCTIONS OF THE SEA. 


BY MRS. G. HALL. 


We need not go to distant shores to find curiosities, even if it be 
among the mollusea or common shell-jish. At our very doors, and 
among those most plentiful, we may find them any day. 

Take the crabs, for instance, with which our coast abounds so 
plentifully, in some of its common species, that you cannot walk a 
step without the liability of stepping upon them, and study the 
different habits of these crustacean relations, and what an interest 


they will unfold. 

Perhaps, of all the crab tribe, though not so well known to us, 
the most curious and fantastic little fellow is the ‘‘ sea spider ’’ or 
“* decorating crab,’’ — Libinia canaliculata. He might better be 
ealled “‘the missing link,’ uniting the animal creation to the 
human, for in attempting to cover himself with ornamental and 
extraneous garments, he displays one of the very first instances of 
civilization. He is vastly ‘the dandy of the sea.’’ The great de- 
light and reliance of the decorating crab is seaweed, but any small 
object he will appropriate, of whatever material it may be, even 
to pieces of wood and stone, using them with considerable idea of 
style and taste, always preferring the most gaudy colors to be found 
under water. [ours and hours every day he will spend at his 
toilet, appropriating these odd bits, gathered for the purpose, tak- 
ing them with his hand-like claws, and placing them on the 
top of his head or the tip of his nose, or suspending therefrom 
long, ribbon-like strips of red and green alge, in the same way 
attaching similar fragments to his legs, elbows, and knees, as we 
might call them. Neither does he appear to take these odd pieces 
at random, but has the air of selecting them with great care, and 
then leisurely cutting them off from the large fronds with his own 
nippers, of which he has two pairs, one upon each of his two fore- 
most arms. Having taken up the severed portion with his hands 
(for these nippers of his serve for hands as well as shears), and 
placing one end of it to his mouth, he evidently deposits upon it a 
species of mucus, or marine cement, which places the object ia just 
the position in which his lordship sees fit to arrange it,—and in this 
matter he is a good deal fastidious. This cement must have great 
strength, for this queer-looking crab, decorated as he is, will walk 
about under water without the least fear that any of his orna- 
ments will be washed away, even by the rolling surf. When his 
toilet is completed the proud little creature will come to the front 
in the most conspicuous place he can find, and as near to the spec- 
tator as he can conveniently get, as much as to say, ‘‘ There, now; 
what do you think of my style ?”’ 

Some of these ‘‘ decorators,’’ with a sort of paternal pride for 
the young actiniz, place a half-dozen at a time on their backs, and 
then parade around with them as if giving them a /ree ride. 

At certain seasons this spider-crab, like all crustaceans, becomes 
altogether too large for his shelly covering, and must move out, or, 
rather, his house must move away from him. This is done by a 
rupture of tissue connecting the upper and lower carapace, near 
the hinder part. Then the body is slipped out through this open- 
ing, the arms being drawn out one after the other, just as a man 
would draw his from a coat, until all the ten arms are freed. 

But what does he do with his old habitation, you ask? Well, per- 
haps that is left on a rock, or perchance hanging to a sea-weed, and 
you or [ could not tell whether it were the living crab or not, so per- 
fect and altogether uninjured is the abandoned skeleton. Even the 
slight covering of the eyes and atnenn# are there, both upright, 
and actually staring at you like a ghost. 

While this ‘‘ decorator’s’’ new shell is yet tender he is very shy and 
unobtrusive, and if he did not look out very sharp he would, in that 
transition state, be actively demolished, house and all. To avoid 
this these knowing creatures are very apt to hide themselves 
under rocks or sea-weed until their shell is hard enough to give 
them fresh courage. 

You may not be aware that our common lobster has the same 
habit; so, also, has the soft-shelled crab, whom the sailors call, 
from this very fact, ‘*shedders.’’ Four times a year the crabs go 
through this moulting process. 

The ‘‘decorator’’ is not the only curious crab of the tribe. 
There are many others. ‘The ‘‘ hermit’’ crab is quite as singular 
in its habits. As a writer has it, ‘* Sent into this breathiug world 
scarce half made up,’’ because only a portion of its body seems to 
be at all protected, and almost the first thing it does on coming 
into existence is to seize and hold some shell, into which it may 
thrust the soft part of its body and thus save itself from the 
attacks of hungry fish; orif, having obtained a residence, though 
altogether commodious and comfortable, another strikes its fancy 
better, it makes no hesitation in changing, and when it is thor- 
oughly suited, no force or stratagem can drive it out. Like a 
deaier in old clothe, for personal vesture this crab is dependent 
upon other animals. As you may judge, the ‘‘hermit”’ is a per- 
severing animal, for after repeated failures at reaching any high 
point, falling back repeatedly, like the spider in its web, it repeats 
the experiment until the object is gained. And with all this you 
must remember that the crab is often carrying about on its body a 
shell altogether too heavy for its size. 

The cocoanut crab is another curiosity, walking about upon the 
tips of his toes a foot high above the ground. He is a cocoanut 
eater, and from this gets his name. But you could not guess how 
he gets at the nut. When he finds a fallen cocoanut he begins by 
tearing away the thick husk and fibre with his strong claws, and he 
knows, too, very well at which end to tearit,—the end where the 
three eye-holes are, which we call ‘‘ the monkey’s face,’’ out of one 
of which the young cocoanut grows,—and when he has found it he 
hammers through the shell with the point of his heavy claw. But 
how does he get the meat out, you say? He cannot put his claws 
in, and he has no proboscis like a butterfly. But he just turns 
himeelf round and puts in a pair of hind pincers, which are very 
thin, and with them he scoops the meat out of the cocoanut, and 
so puts his dinner into his mouth with his hind feet. And the 
husk, too,—he makes use of that. Living, as he does, in a deep 


* burrow like a rabbit, and being a dainty crab and liking to sleep 


softly, he /ines this burrow with the fibre, picked fine and clean, 
just as if he were going to make cocoanut matting ; and then, being a 
clean crab, he goes down to the sea every night to take a bath and 
moisten his gills, and gets so fat in his old age that he carries 
about in his body a quart of pure oil. 

We might go on indefinitely with these interesting mollusks, but 
space will not admit. We wuuld not close this article, however, 
without speaking of the common scallop, or ‘‘ St. James shell,” 
almost as familiar to us as the oyster or crab, and, in its interesting 
habits and natural adornments, in nowise behind the others of its 
kind. When seen in motion, all the beauties that nature has 
showered upoa them show to perfection. One could not see a lovelier 
sight than that of a large number of these little creatures, with 
shells of every hue from purest white to black, enlivened with 
shades of pink, yellow, fawn, and other tints, darting about in the 
pleay water,—up, down, here, there, everywhere,—more sugges- 


| tive in their flight-like movements of a flock of winged animals 
than of bivalves, of which we can make such meals. 

So plentiful are the scallops on the shores of Palestine that it is 
now a customary thing for all European travelers, on their return, 
to attach a scallop-shell to their dress as a proof of their visit to 
the Holy Land; and in the middle ages it was the recognized 
badge of several half-saintly orders of knighthood, flourishing at 
that time. These are, indeed, illustrious associations for the simple 
mollusk to pride himself on, but it might be even more proud of its 
beautiful colorings. All shell-fish have over their bodies and 
beneath their shells a flexible tissue, known as their ‘* mantle,’’ 
and it is really from the secretions of this mantle, with its many 
folds, that the shell carapace is originally formed. In the scallop 
a portion of this mantle can usually be been, showing a finely- 
fringed curtain of scarlet and orange, the mantle itself being of a 
delicate fawn, while the whole is set off with a number of bright, 
glistening eyes of a superb emerald-green, encircled by a band of 
turquois-blue. The most beautiful jewels of our great belles 
could not be compared to them for a moment. 

As we have considered these simple mollusks, and find that the 
most ingenious and the finest constructive instincts are to be 
found, after all, in the most insignificant forms, an instinct al- 
most approaching to the verge of reason, and watch their growth, 
changes, curious combinations of form and color, these revelations 
seem more like the realization of some phantasy of the imagina- 


tion than simple facts in natare’s inexhaustible treasury, and we 
ean only exclaim, as we have so many times before, ‘‘ What a 
wonderful God we have!”’ 


“ BUT.” 


BY SUPT. CHAS, JACOBUS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

**T hate ‘ but.’ ‘ But’ is to me a more detestable combination 
of letters than ‘ no’ itself. ‘No’ is a surly, honest fellow, speaks 
his mind, rough and round at once. ‘ But’ is a sneaking, evasive, 
half-bred, exceptious sort of a conjunction, which comes to pull 
away the cup just when it is at your lips.’’ 
Such language did Sir Walter Scott put into the mouth of one 
of his characters (Jonathan Oldbuck) in The Antiquary. The ex- 
pressive features of this erratic word, as above given, will find an 
echo in the mind of many a teacher whose brain has been muddled 
more or less concerning this ‘‘ sneaking, evasive ’’ part of speech. 
I have called it erratic above, and with good reason, for, accord- 
ing to grammarians, it has figured, and does figure, as a con- 
junction, a preposition, an adverb, an adjective (7. ¢., when fol- 
lowed by ‘a’; e. g., ‘He is ‘but a’ man’’), and is said by some 
to have started from a ver) as its origin. Its etymon, however, is 
conjectured. Whatever this may be, its use and office will continue 
to petplex those that are disposed to give it their serious attention. 
It bids defiance to custom in getting as nearly as possible on bound- 
ary lines between certain parts of speech, seemingly taking pleasure 
in the ability of those trying ‘‘to hunt it down,” as it appears in 
one sentence evidently written within the field of a certain part of 
speech, and in another it appears to belong somewhere else. The 
words of corresponding meaning in Latin and Greek have no such 
peculiarities; they are clearly, and always, what they pretend to 
be. Whether of plebian origin or not, they remain within their 
boundaries, and cause no trouble by desiring to change their prim- 
itive names and use, either by variation or usurpation. 

Some words, it is true (e. g., the word ‘ well’) may properly be- 
long to five different parts of speech in as many sentences; [e.g. , 
** The well is dug;’’ ** He is well;’’ *‘ The waters well up from 
the fountain ;’’ He writes weil; Well, I declare.’’] ‘Thus it 
may be a noun, an adjective, a verb, an adverb, or an interjection. 
But its passage from one part of speech to another is so distinct in 
its several uses as to cause no difficulty in determining where it 
should properly belong. 

lt is not so with * bat.’ Even doctors disagree concerning it. 
When it is admittedly a conjunction it is very strong in its signifi- 
cation, emphatically adversative, sometimes needing no words to 
supplement its introduction to give a correct idea of the general 
sense intended to be conveyed. ‘Thus, in speaking of a person’s 
characteristics, if one says, ‘* He has many good qualities, but,—’’ 
and leaves the seutence unfinished, he need not finish it. The idea 
that these are qualities that are objectionable is clearly conveyed, 

stated. ‘‘ He has many good qual- 


its conjanction features, even if they be not especially prominent, 
are still not so apparent to the carefully discerning mind as to jus- 
tify the regarding of it as a conjunction. 

‘These conjunction features ’’ sonietimes, we admit, are out of 
sight. The supplying of evident ellipses, however, which the sense 
really requires, and which in language growth have been allowed to 
be made, will bring out these ** features’’ generally, so as to leave 
no doubt in the mind of the student as to the predominant charac- 
teristics of the word. It seems te me more consistent to supply 
ellipses, and, if possible, without straining the point, keep it within 
its own proper boundary as a conjunction than to have it pass as a 
word of special license according to the whims (?) of a few, from 
one part of speech to another, and that, too, when it appears to 
retain, if properly viewed, its nearly uniform adversative signifi- 
cation. “* It is truly a wonder,”’ says Goold Brown (Grammar of 
English Grammars, page 506, obser. 16): ‘‘ that so many pro- 
fessed critics should not see the absurdity of taking ‘but’ and 
‘save’ for * prepositions,’ when this can be done only by condemn- 
ing the current usage of nearly all good authors, as well as the 
common opinion of most grammarians ; and the greater is the won- 
der, because they seem to do it innocently, or to teach it childishly, 
as not knowing that they cannot justify both sides, when the whole 
question lies between opposite and contradictory principles.’’ 

But, it may be asked, why not take such a word as ‘ before’ 
(compounded of * by’ aud the adjective ‘fore’), and, as the prepo- 
sition character of this word is most prominent, cause it to remain 
within its original sphere as a preposition. It is called in different 
senses, a preposition, a conjunction, and an adverb,—e. g., ‘‘ He 
stood before (prep.) me.”’ He went before (conj.) came.” ‘I’ 
saw it before (adv.). With this word there js no difficulty at all 
(at least in these three sentences, by supplying evident ellipses or 
taking the proper sense of the expressions) in calling it strictly a 
preposition ; for, in the second and third sentences there is a real 
relation of an object (expressed or implied) to an antecedent term 
of relation. Thus,—‘* Lle went before 1 came.’”’ The subsequent 
term of relation here is simply an element of the third class, which 
is certainly admissible, and keeps the word within its sphere, But 
it is used as aconnective of the subordinate clause, and is, therefore, 
a conjunction, or, a conjunctive adverb, as some will say. In the 
sentence, ‘| have no knowledge of how it was done,’’ the subse- 
quent term of relation is, ‘how it was done,” an element of the 


third class, as in the preceding case. So that if ‘of’ in the given 
sentence retains its prepositional force and is still called a preposi- 
tion, why not do the same with ‘ before’ ? 

Again, in the sentence, ‘‘ I saw it before ;’’ by supplying a very 
evident ellipsis (a noun of time), as ‘ to-day,’ or ‘ yesterday,’ the 
prepositional force of the word is clearly retained. It is true this 
can not be shown with reference to all words that are used as differ- 
ent parts of speech in different sentences. Some, as ‘ that,’ defy 
all attempts to unify it (so to speak) with reference to a particular 
part of speech ; and in its different significations it is classed among 
different parts of speech. The same may be said of ‘ what.’ But 
with none of these words in their different significations do gram- 
marians of any pretentions stickle and haggle in their differences ; 
and this digression upon these words is introduced partly to show 
that ‘ bat’ is somewhat peculiar in this respect. 

As the objective case of nouns in English has no form different 
from the nominative with nouns, there is no need of calling the 
case after ‘ but’ objective, which, of course, throws it into the list 
of prepositions. But, in the case of pronouns, nearly all of whose 
objective case-forms are different from the nominative, there is the 
danger of carelessly using the objective forms. I am well aware 
that many will condemn the substitution of nominative forms; but 
when the roll of grammarians is called, very few, comparatively, 
will approve of ‘ but’ as a preposition. 

We think by the supplying of evident ellipses that the adversa- 
tive character of ‘ but’ can be shown, and that it can, in sentences, 
where properly used, be properly called a conjunction. us 
consider a few of the uses of this truly troublesome word. ‘‘ The 
sugar is all but gone.’’ Some say ‘ but’ here is used in the sense of 
* most,’ and that it means ‘ The sugar is almost gone.’’ True, that 
is the idea conveyed. But ‘most’ is a contraction for ‘ almost’ ; 
and if we insert that, it will read ‘‘ all a/most gone,’’ which is not 
so bad as to sense. Still, if we can prove the adversative force of 
‘but,’ and also its connective force, it will establish it (will it not ?) 
as a conjunction, ‘‘ The sugar is all but gone ’’ means, it is‘every- 
thing but (it is not?) gone’’; i. e., there is some left ; and there is no 
need in this (usually called) awkward expression to call ‘ but’ any- 
thing else than a conjunction. 

A negative word, it must be remembered, is, in the ellipsis after 
‘but,’ frequently to be supplied. This arises from the adversative 
force of the word; e. g., ‘‘All came but Mary’’; i. e., ‘All came, 
but Mary did not come.’’ The following sentence from Longfellow 
exhibits a very difficult construction (usually so regarded) of ‘ but :’ 

“ There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.” 

Dalgleisch (Gram. Analysis, Sec. 65) says, ‘ but’ here,==* that not ; 
and in same section, a little farther on, says, ‘‘ But is a subordina- 
tive, or governing conjunction, = except in meaning; and the sen- 
tence is to be thus explained: Except (or leave out) the firesides 
that have one vacant chair, and there will be no firesides remain- 
ing.”’ ‘That will make it in the sense of a verb, in accordance with 
its derivation ; for, clearly, ‘except’ (or its acknowledged equiva- 
lent, ‘leave out’) may be taken as a verb in the imperative mood. 
It seems to us that ‘ but’ here is followed by a peculiar ellipsis ; 
and we would supply the ellipsis in full as follows: ‘‘ There is no 
fireside, howsoe’er defended, but (a fireside that) has one vacant 
chair’’ ; i. e., ‘‘ every fireside has one vacant chair.’’ This allows 
‘but’ to retain its purely adversative force, and does not resolve it 
into equivalents of relative pronoun and negative adverb, or assign 
to it a governing power, or a verb-equivalency, all in the same sec- 
tion. Our explanation has the merit of consistency, at least. 

Take another sentence (Reed and Kellogg's Higher English, p. 
72), ‘‘ No way remains but to go on.’”’ The added ‘ Explanation’ 
says, ‘‘ But is here used as a preposition.’”?” We would respectfully 
object, and say that its adversative force is very clearly shown here. 
** No way, but a way to go on, remains’’; and ‘but’ here should 
not, in our opinion, be transferred, as a sort of grammatical con- 
venience to the list of prepositions. Again, ina more difficult con- 
struction, ‘‘If they kill us, we shall but die.’’ (2 Kings, vii: 4.) 
Webster says this use of ‘ but’ is a ‘‘ modern innovation ”’ ; but 
King James’ translation (1608) is hardly recent enough, when we 
speak concerning grammar, to be called ‘modern.’ Even here, 
though well concealed, may its adversative conjunctive force be 
seen, by an ellipsis somewhat difficult, we admit, to be understood ; 
viz., ‘‘ If they kill us, we shall (7. e., not live) but die,’’—and this 
the previous part of the verse fully establishes. 

The use of ‘ but’ for ‘only,’ or ‘ merely,’ is, perhaps, the most 
difficult one of all to be brought into subjection to our assertion ; 
e. g-, ** He is but a child.’””, Whatever its equivalency may be, has, 
possibly, little to do with it. This sentence has only to be supplied 
with an evident (to us) ellipsis, to cause ‘but’ to be kept 
within its bounds as a conjunction; viz., ‘‘ He is but (he is) a 
child.” But a in this, and similar sentences, Harvey calls an ad- 


_| jective!!! This is really too bad to make the adjective take such 


a distant stranger within its family circle as one born and brought 
up with it. Again, ‘‘ A formidable man but to his friends.’’ ‘* In 
all such cases,’’ says Webster, ‘‘ a negative is omitted,’’ and it can 
be read, ‘‘ A formidable man but (not,—i. e., formidable) to his 
friends. Again, ‘* He would steal but for the law.’’ Here ‘ but 
for’ is called by a—s compound preposition. How convenient ! 
It seems to us that they that do thus must be too inactive to apply 
their minds to get the real construction and supply the ellipsis. 
The ellipsis supplied would make the sentence read as follows: 
** He would steal but (he does not steal) for (i. e., on account of) 
the law’; thus keeping ‘ but’ within its sphere as an adversative 

The only case in which, if anywhere, it seems to us we must yield 
the point is in the allowed use of ‘but’ before pronoun forms, 
which, however, we assert to be against its original signification, 
and to have originated in error ; and now, there is no uniformity in 
its use even there. We would prefer to regard all such examples 
as strictly false syntax, unless the word to which ‘ but’ eonnects 
the words following be in the objective case. Then, of course (as 
conjunctions connect similar constructions), the word following 
would be in the objective after ‘let,’ or subject of the infinitive 
‘to stay’; and ‘me’ has the same construction, and therefore 
properly in the objective,—but not because of any governing force 
of ‘but.’ The sentence, ‘‘ 1 am not sure but I have sinned,’’ would 
by us be read , viz., ‘‘ 1 am not sure, but (my impression is) I have 
sinned ; or, insert ‘ that’ for ‘ but.’ 

These are some of the uses of the word ‘ but,’ in which we have 
tried to defend it as a conjunction merely. It seems to us that it 
ean be done with less violence and less cause for criticism than 
results from an india-rubber-like treatment of it; relegating it, ac- 
cording to personal grammatical whims, in its apparently different 
uses, to the realm of various parts of speech. 

We are well aware of uses of ‘ but’ other than those we have 
considered ; but they present no greater difficulties than those we 
have considered ; and the object of this article has been to speak of 
the difficulties with which this little word seems to be invested, and 
to show that it is possible to unify it with reference to a particular 
part of speech, 


— Pride may cool what passion heated, 
Time will tame the wayward will ; 
But the heart in friendship cheated 


Throbs with woe’s most maddening thrill, —Byran, 
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ILLINOIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


AURORA, ILL. 


For the student of educational theories and methods, this little 
city has unusual attractions. The history of its schools during the 
last two decades has been a peculiar one. Two men of very differ- 
ent mould have acted as pilots of the educational ship in this period. 
Both were men of unusual power, having strong convictions and 
the courage of them, and possessing, in consequence, great personal 
influence over both the teachers and the public. Both steered for 
the same goal, They sought to make their pupils intelligently 
self-reliant by a rational process of training of their different fac- 
ulties. They believed power, rather than information, to be the 
end of school training. Not that they loved information less, but 
a well disciplined mind more. And I doubt not but that each 
would have said that a training that is best for the end of power is 
best also for the end of information. 

While these men had a common aim, they differed widely in 
their mental constitution and in their methods. They were both 
psychologists of no mean attainments, but the psychology of each 


was probably more the result of introspection than of observation. 
To each the tendencies and laws of his own mind were the tend- 
encies and laws of all minds, and so commanding was their per- 
sonality that they could fashion teachers and pupils to a similitude 
of themselves. 

May it not be true that those characteristics that are deemed the 
chief elements of strength, in the man, may become elements of 
weakness when that man assumes the relation of teacher? To 
teach is to supply those stimulants that will arouse to exercise those 
faculties that will result in the harmonious development of those 
germs of character that are native in each individual. It is bad 
teaching that seeks to mold a soul that was born a poet in embryo, 
into a logician. Molding is not teaching. It is not a work of ex- 
cellence in a teacher that he is able to impress his own individual 
peculiarities upon his pupils to such a degree that they become 
copies of himself. How many people there are in the world who 
go limping through it as logicians or something else foreign to their 
natures, who might walk upright if they had not been deformed by 
their education! It is only those who have the power of genius 
that can resist these twisting and distorting influences, The squir- 
rels ought to be protected from themselves when they would mas- 

uerade as mountains. The teacher must be satisfied to be abased 
that his pupils may be exalted. 

But to resume: The first administration continued for some five 
years. It was a strong and vigorous one. Its purpose was to teach 
the pupils things rather than words; but it had great faith in the 

k as an instrument for doing this. ‘The book was the chief 
source of knowledge for the learner. The chief function of the 
teacher was to aid in its interpretation. The motto of the school 
seemed to be, ‘*‘ Learn much about a few things.’’ ‘Thoroughness 
in teaching verged upon exhaustiveness. The mastery of a few 
things would teach how to master others. When this key had been 
given to the pupils the function of the school had been performed. 

The popular unfavorable criticism upon this administration was, 
‘*Too slow.’’ The reply was, ‘‘ What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.’’ A neighboring State called the leader to an- 
other field of labor, and the administration changed. 

The second administration extended over a period of about fifteen 
years. Its aim, also, was to teach things rather than words, but 
its method was different. It held that the best way to learn a 
thing is to study it,—not what a book says about it. The mind is 
te be brought immediately into contact with the thing itself. 
‘* Learn to do by doing,’’ not by following the thought of another. 
The pupil is to be told nothing that he can discover for himself. 
Bouks tell, —they do not teach. So text-books were abolished. 
Geography was learned by studying the town and the neighboring 
country, and from pictures and books of travel. Arithmetic was 
learned by carrying the business of the town into the school-roum. 
Language was acquired by using it to tell what they had found out 
about things, ete. 

The motto of the school now seemed to be, ‘‘ Learn a little about 
many things, and ¢e// it.’’ The popular criticism upon this admin- 
istration was that the pupils knew little of practical value when 
they left school; but it was acknowledged that they could tell what 
they knew in fine style. ‘The reply was that the pupils had learned 
to observe, and that the power thus acquired would enable them to 
master the details of any business quickly and easily. ‘The leader 
of this administration was called up higher, and another change 
followed. 

Would that there were some way of estimating the educational 
results of these two administrations other than by a popular vote. 
Or, to put it in another way, would that popular criticism were 
always intelligent criticism. ‘The schools must be known by their 
fruits; but the difficulty is to estimate properly the value of the 
fruits. The fact is that the results of neither one’ of these adminis- 
trations,—strong and vigorous and able as they both were,—would 
be pronounced satisfactory by a popular vote. Shall we say that 
this signifies nothing ? It certainly proves nothing as to the actual 
merit of either, for the reason that has been suggested, that no just 
estimate can be made of the full value of these results in determin- 
ing the character and lives of those who were subject to the training 
of the one or the other. 

But it is an interesting phenomenon that two of the ablest, clear- 
est-headed, and most enthusiastic educational reformers of this 
time should have made so little permanent favorable impression 
upon so intelligent a community as this, and that there should now 
be a seeming general demand that there be a return to the ordinary 
historic methods of the schools in general. It suggests one thing 
to a lay observer,—that these methods are historic and ordinary 
because they are founded upon a theory unconsciously held by the 
race, and by which their judgments and conduct are controlled. 
The mass of people may not be able to formulate this theory in 
words, or defend it when it is assailed; but it exists. It is the 

roduct of the ages, and by it all other theories must be judged. 
he reformer in educational methods and theory must recognize it 
and keep his reforms within the limits it imposes. 

It is probable that either one of these theories would have been 
a brilliant success in practice had the teachers in all the grades 
been masters of the art of teaching, and thoroughly equipped in 
scholarship. But such a teacher will make a success of any theory. 
It behooves the educational reformer to consider the attainments of 
those who are employed to do the teaching in the schools in deter- 
mining what reformers he will recommend for general adoption. 
Because A, who is free to select his teachers from the best in the 
world, can show good results from some novel modes of procedure, 
is not even evidence that he would not experience a dismal failure 
were his teachers selected for him. 

The method unconsciously pursued by society and by nature in 
educating the individual may be studied with profit by the pro- 
fessional teacher. ‘These unprofessional agencies do not require of 


the learner an exhaustive study and complete mastery of everything 


they present to him. Nor are they careful to exclude from him 


tuted for the work of the brains, but a better practice of the the- 
ories and methods now in vogue. . P.B. 


PROOF-READING. 


L. 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Every writer for the press should be able to read proof intelli- 
gently, both for typographical errors, wrong spelling, aud punctu- 
ation, and the misplaced letters which, by dropping out or creeping 
in, may easily reduce good logic to nonsense, and make the author 
appear ridiculous. But, right here, the printer will inform us that 
the best writers frequently mis-spell ; that they send their manu- 
script to the office without any marks of punctuation, and often so 
underlined and amended that the services of an interpreter are 
needed to prepare it for print. The work of proof-reading in such 
cases devolves solely upon the office proof-reader, who is supposed 
to be master of his art; and it is a very difficult art. When he 
receives the first strip of proof it is ‘‘ spotted like the ’pard.”’ 
Between the lines are heavy dashes and numbers, that seem to bear 
no relation to the matter in hand. ‘‘Slug thirty-nine,’’ what 
does that mean? ‘‘ Brown, twenty two.’’ Who is Brown, and 
what has he todo here? Is this his obituary? We learn, once 
for all, that these are the names and numbers of men who work 


at the case, who thus identify their work, and that “‘slug’”’ isa 
harmless bit of metal used as arule. The cabalistic letters ‘ tr.’’ 
(transpose), ‘‘Gal,’’ (galley), and the circle drawn in pencil 
around a marginal letter, soon become as the noonday clear. The 
first revise is followed by a second, in which a long galley of clean 
proof comes from the printer. But this goes back with altera- 
tions, elisions, and corrections, until it is almost as much marked 
up as the first. Here is a letter turned; there the wrong font 
has been used; the type requires to be ‘‘ spaced up;”’ “small 
caps’’ have been used improperly, and one whole word is found 
to have been omitted. The third copy of proof will be perfect as 
far as human foresight can see, and the writer of the editorial 
which is to electrify the world in the morning,—goes home to wait. 
At breakfast he unfolds the sheet. There is order out of chaos. 
He turns to his own leader, the caption of which should read, ‘* Our 
Great Need,”’ something for statesmen to digest and ponder over, 
and with a strong inclination to cry, he sees it transformed into 
**Our Great Ned.’’ How did it happen? Probably at the last 
moment, as the type was being transferred, an ‘‘e’’ dropped out, 
and the printer did not observe the loss; or possibly it may 
have been caused by the careless chirography of the writer, and 
overlooked by all the proof-readers. Lllegible and obscure hand- 
writing is the bane of the printer, who is not expected to read 
‘“copy’’ for the sense it may contain, but to connect the neces- 
sary letters and words. A good copy will nearly always furnish a 
clean proof. Yet in spite of author, compositor, proof-reader, and 
editors, mistakes of the most absurd character will creep in. Ina 
reprint of Lord Uliin’s Daughter occurs this curious reading,— 
“*Come back, come back,’ he cried in Greek, 
‘Across the stormy water.’” 

When Benjamin F. Taylor, the Western poet, wrote his fine 

poem on Burns’ Centennial, the line, 
* Heart of leal, can this be dying ?” 


appeared in the paper, 
“ Heart of lead, can this be lying ?” 

In a country newspaper there appeared recently an announce- 
ment of the ‘* presentation of a bible bound in gui/t ;’’ and a lead- 
ing temperance newspaper published a religious poem beginning, 

“T love The still.” 

Sometimes these mistakes are so humorous as to soothe the 
injured writer by their wit. But not infrequently some tender and 
beautiful thought is ruthlessly sacrificed to a proof-reader’s laxity. 
When ‘‘noses’’ are substituted for roses, “‘ fillies’’ for ‘‘lilies,’’ 
and ‘‘ Horse literature’’ for ‘‘ Norse literature,’ the mistake 
assumes the dimensions of a calamity. 

And there is always a final catastrophe to be dreaded by the 
newspaper writer,—the careless or uneven handling of the form 
after his copy is revised and locked up, when it may all be knocked 
into ‘‘pi.”” A more disheartening thing than this can hardly 
happen,—just at the last moment, too, when the form is going to 
press. A few years ago a reporter on the Detroit Free Press was 
sent across the river to Windsor to see a man hanged, and get a 
‘‘seoop’’ on the other papers. He brought in three columns of 
his manuscript at midnight. It was set up and corrected, and 
then, as it was being carried by a careless boy, the whole form was 
‘* dumped ’’ down four stories and scattered to the extreme cor- 
ners of the cellar. The reporter stood before his chief, white with 
anguish and consternation. ‘‘ What can we do?’ he asked, 
wildly. ‘‘ Set it up again,’’ was Mr. Quinby’s cool response, and 
in a moment every printer in the office was scrambling after type, 
and the paper was out at sunrige with the news article complete. 

It is to the person familiar with the modus operandi of news- 
paper work that the dropped letter or the obscure word presents 
an alarming appearance. The neophyte does not notice, unless 
there is some glaring incongruity. A few years ago a paragraph 
went the rounds of the newspapers, in which the Chinese were 
spoken of educationally, and the remark made, ‘a little erea- 
ture without an alphabet.’’ The writer of this paper studied 
that ambiguous phrase, and finally evolved ‘a literature with- 
out an alphabet,’’ which gave sense to an appareutly meaningless 
sentence. 

The importance of correct proof-reading finds its ultimatum in 
the counting-room. There is a suit in the London court to-day, 
involving large interests, to decide whether the mistake of a word 
was due to the writer of the advertisement or the proof-reader, the 
copy being introduced in evidence, and the result hinging on the 
possibility of a changed word in the proof, which had been de- 
stroyed. It is the custom in all large offices to keep the copy of 
an advertisement on file, as unscrupulous men would not hesitate 
to take advantage of a single word omitted or supplied. 

The pupils of the School of Journalism are taught the educa- 
tional value of the newspaper, the importance of its mission, its 
mechanical construction, and everything of interest pertaining to 
it. They visit the newspaper office in class, and under the tutelage 
of an editor make a tour of investigation, examining the type in 
the cases, the process of setting it up, the make-up of the forms, 


and the final printing of the completed sheet, The mystery of 


BY MRS. RAYNE. 


typographical work is explained to them, so that they can speak 


intelligently of what they saw, and decide for themselves when the 
read that ‘* Gen. Smith and his men have been all lost in a bottle,’”’ 
that an ‘‘a”’ is masquerading as ‘‘o,’’ and escaped the vigilant 
eye of the proof-reader. : 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

KENT is from the British word cant, a corner. 
ICEBERG is from the German eis, ice, and berg, a hill, 
JEWEL is from the Italian gioja, joy; hence, gioiell, a jewel. 
JACKET came from jack, anciently a horseman’s defensive upper- 
garment. 
JERSEY is contracted from Czar’s ey, or Cwsar’s ey, or island, 
ey meaning island. 

HURRAH is probably a corruption of the Norseman’s battle cry, 
Tur aie! meaning id,”’ 


or aid, 

I assumed its independence in 1550, when Giles Beys printed it 
as a separate letter in Paris. 

HURRICANE is a Carib word for high mind, and was carried into 
Europe by the seamen and adopted by most European languages. 

HUNDRED is from the Gothie hund abbreviation of a word mean- 
ing ten, and raed meaning ten ; i. ¢., ten tens, the latter word being 
the adjective ‘‘ ten.” 

KERCHIEF is from cur, to cover and chef, the head. Fiiezir 
Edwards calls attention to the fact that hand-kerchief, and worse 
yet, pocket-handkerchief are verbal monstrosities. 


APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS, 


Length. 
1 inch and 2% centimeters . 2.54 
1 foot ad 0.3 of meter 
1 YARD 0.90f METER , » 9144 
1 rod 5. meters . - 5,029 
1 mile 1600, . . . . 1609.3 
Area, 
1 sq. ineh and 614 4 centimeters . . 6.451 
1 sq. foot ** 0.00 of sq. meter . 0920 
1 sq. 25. sq. meters. 25.29 
1 acre 0.4 of hektar 4 4047 
lsq. mile 256. hektars 258.99 
Weight. 
1 grain and = .0614 of gram 0648 
1 troy OZ 30. grams . . . 31.103 
lavoir. oz. 27. grams . - 28.85 
1 pound and 0.45 of kilo e e e .4536 
60 pounds bu.) 27. kilos 27.216 
80 pounds coal bu.) + 36. he . . . 36,287 
1 cental 45. . . . . 45.36 
112 pounds (ewt.) ° 50.8 
1 NET TON ‘* 0.9 METRIC TON . - #072 
1 gross ton “ 1,016 
Bulk. 
1 cu. inch and 15} cu. centimeters 16.387 
1 cu. foot rg 0.027 of cu. meter. -028316 
100 cu. feet 2.7 cu. meters 2.8316 
(The unit of ship’s measurement for register. ) 
1M bd. meas. ‘“‘ cu. meters 2.36 
1 cord 3.6 ** 3.624 
1 U. S. liq. pint 0.45 of liter. 473 
1 * guart 0.9 of LITER -946 
1 peck 9% U.S., 8.81; Br., 9.08 
1 bushel 36. “ U.S., 35.24; Br., 36.35 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE AVERAGE LIFE of a greenback is three years. When 
worn out, the Treasury Department redeems it and reduces it to 
pulp. 

THE TEXTILE industries of Philadelphia employ about 70,000 
people, and give support to nearly 300,000. 

In 1840 eighteen carts supplied New York City with ice, now 
several thousand go through the city daily. The Kennebec crop 
of ice alone employs 2,500 vessels of four hundred tons each. The 
ice used in the United States at present, in various ways, does not 
fall short of 1,000,000 tons per year. 

CINCINNATI does something else than pack pork. It leads in 
the quality of crockery and table-ware, both plain and decorated, 
using about eighty kilns for that purpose; manufacturers in iron 
and wood, especially safes, locks, and vaults, are important; and 
it now leads all other cities in the manufacture of light buggies and 
phaetons. 

THE following will give some idea of the pork industry in the 
United States as compared with other countries. Every year this 
country slaughters about 28,000,000 head, and owns about 45,000,- 
000 head. Russia comes next, and owns 9%,000,000 to Germany's 
9,000,000. The United States has about eighty hogs to every one 
handred people, and Europe has fifteen to every one hundred. 


WEATHER SIGNALS. 
LOWER TEMPERA- 
< TURE, a red cres- 
cent. 
CLEAR, OR FAIR 
WEATHER, a blue 
crescent. 


STATIONARY TEM- 


Storm SIGNAI, a 
red flag with black 
square. 

COLD - WAVE 
NAL, a white flag 
with black square, 

GENERAL RAIN OR 


Sow, a blue solid PERATURE, a red 
circle. five-pointed star. 
HIGHER TEMPERA-| | - LocaL RAIN, OR 
ATURE, & red solid Snow, a blue five- 
circle. pointed star. 

CoLp WAVE, a black 
SUMMARY. 


Orr -SHORE WIND 
of over 25 miles an 
hour, a white flag 
with a black square 


A sun of redis weather warm, 
A sun of blue is general storm. 
A crescent red is weather cold 
A crescent blue is fair foretold. 
A star of red no change implies, 
A blue star, local stormy skies. 


shown above a red flag witha 
black square, | 


A ¢ black on flag of white 
A eald 8 waves comes in allits might, 


a what he cannot fully comprehend. ‘They seem to expect that his| | 
first view will be a sage and imperfect one, and that time, experi-| 
po ence, and oft-repeated contact with these strange things will make 
this vague knowledge clear, 
We have great faith in educational reforms; but we believe that i) 
the one most needed at this time is not a new educational theory, SS , . 
|nor some method by which the work of the hands shall be substi- ) 
— 
— 
| 4 
- 
| 
f 
| 
a! 
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BOSTON AND CHIGAGO, AUG. 26, 1886, 


Say a graceful good-by to vacation. 

Our Boox-race is attractive reading. 

Tue SummMER ScHOOLs were a greater success than 
even we prophesied. 

We record in the teaching frater- 
nity looks well, on page 135. 

WE are just a trifle proud of the quality, not to men- 
tion the quantity, of our advertising. 

Ir is a Boston master, and one of the most reliable, 
who gives bonds for the appearance of that notorious sea- 
serpent. 

Our Foreign CorRESPONDENCE is a feature that no 
other educational periodical, we think, ever presented, 
and our foreign subscription list is correspondingly excep- 
tional in quantity as well as quality. 

CoLLEGE CONTESTS cannot afford to degrade them- 
selves by encouraging the betting element. The Boston 
Herald says that the backers of the crimson in the Har- 
vard-Yale race lost $200,000 in their bets. Is there no 
sentiment or authority to check it ? 


Nor the least pleasant feature of the past few days has 
been the numerous calls of distinguished educators from 
various fields of labor. It is enough to inspire any man 
with a love for the profession to meet in his office, within 
a week’s time, representative men and women from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Denver, New York, Washington, Jersey 
City, New Haven, Cincinnati, Columbus (O.), Columbia, 
(S. C.), from Iowa, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Louisiana, 
all the New England States, and Brazil. We had thought 
to mention the more prominent names among our recent 
callers but spac@will not permit. If August always has 
such a treat for us we shall weleome it with delight. 


“Bur” never had better treatment than in this issue 
at the hands of Superintendent Jacobus. * Proof-Read- 
ing,” by Mrs. M. L. Rayne, is one of the spicy things 
which every one will enjoy, and by which many will profit. 
The teacher that does not get a general exercise or two 
out of Mrs. Hall’s “ Half-hours with some of the Wonder- 
ful Productions of the Sea” will miss an opportunity, es- 
pecially one who teaches by the sea. We copy a beauti- 


ful poem of John G. Whittier because it is so appropriate. 


We do not know where it appeared originally or we would 
give due credit. Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg’s “The Old 
and the New ” is too valuable a commentary on the things 
that are, and those that were, to be overlooked by any 
teacher. Profit by Rev. F. E. Clark’s “ Another Street 
Teacher,” by all means, and counteract the evil influences. 
We complete Dr. Withington’s article this week, in- 
stead of making three parts of it, 


Epucation ALaska. — We have several times 
called attention to the disposition of Congress to withhold 
the appropriation for the public schools of Alaska. Not- 
withstanding the earnest stand made by ex-Governor 
Long in the House of Representatives, the House, under 
the leadership of Mr. Randall of Pennsylvania, refused 
to make the appropriation. When the House bill was 
sent to the Senate, upon motion of Mr. Dawes of Massa- 
chusetts it was amended and $25,000 appropriated. In 
the final agreement between the two Houses a compro- 
mise was effected and $15,000 voted. 

In the discussion in the Senate the New England mem- 
bers were found true to the side of education and were 
nobly supported by the West and South. Messrs. Haw- 
ley, Dawes, Edmunds, Hoar, Conger, Call, and Dolph 
made ringing speeches that ought to be read by the whole 
country. We makea few extracts from the Congressional 
Record. 

Senator Hoar, among other weightly sayings, declared : 

**In my judgment this Alaska business is as criminal as it would 
be if the legislature of any State in the Union, North or South, 
was to legislate, or so to neglect to legislate, as to shut up their 
common schools and leave a generation of children without edu- 
cation.”’ 

In the same strain Senator Edmunds said : 

“* You may, as the chairman of the committee has apparently 
convinced the Senator from Massachusetts, postpone the building 
of a lighthouse until next year, for the sea will be there, and the 
islands will be there, and, perhaps, the wrecks, and you can build 
it then; but what would be thought of any legislator in a State 
who postponed the school appropriation of his State for one year ? 
There is the loss of a year that can never be brought back to you.’’ 

Senator Conger of Michigan, in a burst of righteous in- 
dignation, declared : 

** It is unworthy of the Senate, unworthy of Congress, unworthy 
of the American people, that we should have to make appeals for 
fifteen, or twenty-five, or one hundred thousand dollars to educate 
those wards of this nation, — not Indians, but civilized people, 
Christian people.”’ 

To an insinuation that the schools did not amount to 
much, Senator Dolph of Oregon, who visited Alaska last 
season and inspected the schools, replied : 

** Mr. President, I do not agree with what has been said in re- 
gard to the conduct of schools in Alaska. It must be remembered 
that the day schools have been in operation but a single year; that 
Alaska is a vast torritory, containing over 500,000 square miles, 
without roads, without means of transportation, and that these na- 
tive children are scattered over all this vast territory, living, some 
of them, in villages along the coast at great distances from each 
other. To expect that schools established and governed by rules 
established by an executive department of the Government should 
become models of excellence in a single year, and that we should 
have efficient schools for 10,000 children with the small apropria- 
tion of $25,000 for an entire school year, is preposterous.” 


COLLEGE EXTRAVAGANCES. 


The cost of living at Harvard College is a subject which 
has occupied public attention considerably of late. Some- 
what startling figures have appeared in the daily papers 
as an estimate of the amount expended by individual 
students during a single year. There is no doubt that 
there are young men in Cambridge who spend four or 
five thousand dollars a year upon themselves. Nor is it 
less certain that, so far as the influence of such men ex- 
tends, it is unfavorable as an example to others. It is to 
be remembered, however, that in Harvard College the 
influence of such men, or of any class of men, upon the 
whole body of students is much less than it is in smaller 
institutions, or even in colleges of similar rank which re- 
tain the old methods of class work. The fifteen hundred 
young men who pursue study at Cambridge are so far 
isolated from each other that the circles of their personal 
influence are often very narrow. It is, moreover, a fact 
that the spirit of democracy in college life anywhere is 
such that an aristocracy of wealth finds much less place 
than in the outside world. Students of moderate means 
know that their social standing does not depend upon im- 
itating their richer fellows in lavish expenditure. 

Then it ought to be said of some wealthy students, that 
the luxuries in which they indulge are not altogether of 
their own choosing. Fond mothers often take it upon 
themselves to surround their sons with the same elegance 
which characterizes their own homes, for the purpose, 
doubtless, of making them content with college life and 
less likely to be allured by outside temptations. 


In short, it may be questioned whether young men at 


Harvard are more exposed to the danger of forming ex- 
travagant habits on account of their surroundings than 
are young men generally in our larger communities. It 
is a misfortune of our American social equality, that it 
puts before every young man or woman of moderate 
means a very strong temptation to live beyond a legit- 
imate income. It requires a large amount of moral cour- - 
age for an American to confess himself to be obliged to 
economize. Even if he dares to confess it in words, his 
courage often fails him when it comes to actual deeds. 
That homely virtue, so honored in Europe, of self-denial 
for honesty’s sake and economy for thrift, finds little 
favor here. The fruits of it, when once acquired, are 
well enough appreciated, but the process of acquirement 
is a constant struggle with a vicious public sentiment. 

While, therefore, we observe and regret the increase 
of extravagance in our larger colleges, we should bear in 
mind that it is in large measure the exponent of a wide- 
spread social evil, the remedy for which must be sought 
in a better education of our youth iu the true principles 
of social economy. No more important or more difficult 
problem presents itself in our American civilization than 
the question how to regulate domestic and social expendi- 
ture in a system where the comparatively poor are sup- 
posed to hold relations of social equality with the com- 


paratively rich. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD ON EUROPEAN 
SCHOOLS. 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact that our mother-coun- 
try, England, which still claims préeminence in her higher 
seats of learning, should be behind the other states of Eu- 
rope in the matter of common-school education. Asyet she 
has properly no such thing as free schools, the new school- 
board system having so far copied the plan of the old 
parish school as to require a weekly fee from every 
scholar. 

Sometime since the British Government gave a commis- 

sion to Mr. Matthew Arnold to visit Germany, Switzer- 
land and France, in order to collect information specially 
upon the subject of free schools. His report has been re- 
cently issued ; and the réswme which he gives of the re- 
sults of his observation is very interesting. He informs 
us that in Prussia, although there is free education ac- 
cording to law, this law appears to have been thoroughly 
carried out only in the city of Berlin. In France, how- 
ever, the free school system is universal and successful. 
The great education act of 1881 abolished all fees. In- 
deed, in the large cities the government goes farther and 
opens the way for the poorest people to enjoy the advan- 
tages of the schools. He informs us that,— 
** The Paris municipality provides, in connection with all its in- 
fant schools and primary schools, a system of penny dinners, which 
makes undoubtedly the frequentation of these sehools in decent 
attire an easier matter for the children of the poor. To send them 
decently dressed is more possible to them the less they have to spend 
on their food; and the rule of the municipality is that, to children 
really poor, the penny dinner shall be given free. All school-chil- 
dren have also their school-books and materials provided for them 
by the municipality free of cost.”’ 

Mr. Arnold tells a little story about a French school 
which has a certain significance as coming from him, and 
as illustrating French ideas of moral instruction in the 
schools. He says: 


“A child was asked the question, so common in the training of 
the young, ‘ To whom do you owe all that you are enjoying here,— 
this fine school-room, these pictures, these books, this splendid city ; 
ali that gives security, comfort, and pleasure to your life,—who 
gives it all to you?’ I listened languidly at first; but my interest 
awoke as it occurred to me: Surely all this can be leading up to 
but one answer,—the established answer,—God; and that answer 
may not be given here. And it was not given. The answer at last 
to the question put to the wane, ‘ Who is your benefactor ?’ was 
this: ‘ Et bien, c’est le pays.’ (Your benefactor is your country.) 
The force of civic instruction, whatever we may say as to moral, 
could hardly, perhaps, further go.’’ 

In order to understand Mr. Arnold’s remarks upon the 
state of things in Switzerland it is necessary for us to bear 
in mind that in England as yet the common school is still 
regarded as only a provision for the very poor, and there- 
fore to be shunned by all the so-called “respectable” 
classes. His words are as follows: 

‘In Switzerland we have the spectacle of a country where the 
community establishes the popular school for its own benefit. The 


same may be said, I suppose, of the institution of the popular school 
in the United States. Every one who knows Switzerland has seen 


the general equality of conditions which prevails there, and which 
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determinos the habits of life for the nation at large. A rich man 
of Zurich, the greatest employer of labor in Switzerland, told me 
that he sent his own children, both girls and boys, without hesita- 
tion, to the popular school. When the popular school is thus freely 
used by all classes, and a convenience, if not a positive need, for 
all, it is nataral to make its establishment and maintenance a cor- 
porate charge. This is what the Swiss constitution has done; and 
the cantons and communes have willingly followed the ruling of the 
constitution and made the popular school rest for support on mu- 
nicipal tax, not on school fee.’’ 


It is easy to read, between the lines of this report, that 
England has yet much to learn respecting the real genius 
of popular education. Until the “ upper classes,” as well 
as the Government, shall learn to appreciate the vitalizing 
power of a universally diffused intelligence, the car of 
progress will move tardily. 


THE WORKSHOP IN SCHOOL. 


It is a good day for America when educators discuss 
the value of the workshop on character and culture. 
No one thing ean do more to counteract the vicious ten- 
dency of adventurous labor agitators, whose motive is 
selfish, revolutionary, or cranky. Thus far the teachers 
have been eminently wise in their deliberations and utter- 
ances. Now and then a conservative prejudices the work- 
ingmen by his logical inertia, and an occasional schemer 
bids for local popularity with the labor element by vision- 
ary ideas of the panacea for all labor ills by the intro- 
duction of industrial education into the public school 
system. These are exceptions so rare as to be of little 
account. The American educators are above the tyranny 
of conservatism and the trickery of bidding for tempo- 
ary popularity. If the workshop can benefit the school, 
the pupil, and the nation, then the teachers will welcome 
it heartily. 

If, however, the school workshop is merely to make 
better mechanies,—if it is merely to help students earn 
more money when they leave school, then the teaching 
fraternity will not welcome it, though they may not 
oppose it. We have taken an interest in all the experi- 
ments and discussions that the question has developed, 
and the more closely we watch the development of the 
idea, the more definitely we see it linked to the school 
life, the more are we impressed with the fact that it is 
less the “what” than the “how,’’—less a question of 
whether we shall have the workshop-annex than how we 
shall annex it. Its coming is inevitable. It is already 
upon the threshold of the school-room, and it will come in. 
All the teachers in the land, all the educational officials, 
may devote their time and talent to the attempt to shut 
the door in its face, and they will have their labor for 
their pains, and pain for their labor. The workshop is 
here to stay so long as there is discord between labor and 
capital. It is a waste of energy, as well as bad policy, to 
antagonize it. Bright, witty, keen things may be said 
against it as an educational attaché, but that signifies 
little. The laborer “feels his oats;” he has political 
power, is combining forces, and proposes to be recognized 
in all quarters. In some way the school system will 
acknowledge his importance, and this is the way specified 
to recognize the majesty of the shop. We can use the 
workshop, or abuse it. We canamuse ourselves with it, or 
infuse ourselves into it. It may become what the average 
agricultural college is,—a mere sop for political effect,— 
or it may be a power for good. Let us, as educators, 
devote ourselves to discovering how to make something of 
it, how to profit by it, how to ennoble the school, the 
pupil, and the land through it. 

Our first work is negative, is to fortify the school 
against harm from its coming. The “crank” will ride 
upon the crest of the wave, and we want to gather him 
early as débris tossed upon the beach, utilizing him for 
kindling other fires. We must not depend for success, 
however, upon our skill in preventing harm; we must 
secure positive advantage. 

First, we must make the workshop an intellectual ac- 
quisition. The primal mission of the school is intel- 
lectual. It must quicken mental activity, develop mental 
force, direct mental energy, unify mental processes. 

The school-room has no use for any annex that does 
not in some way contribute to this mental advantage. 
The work-shop has come, and it is for us to define and 
establish its intellectual mission. That it has such a 
mission it is too late in the world’s history for us to deny, 


Secondly, its moral possibilities are to be discerned and 
utilized. There can be no question but that industrial 
education can be highly serviceable in balancing moral 
forces, in ballasting erratic tendencies, in controlling 
fractious impulses. He who shall make a close study of 
the utility of the school work-shop in the development of 
moral forces will do much for the present peace and per- 
manent prosperity of the school system. Thirdly, its 
patriotic or political advantages are to be emphasized. 
Through the work-shop, in which the child of luxury and 
poverty work side by side in their school years, labor and 
capital may be harmonized; and when the atmosphere is 
tainted with the miasmatic tendencies of distrust, disloy- 
alty, and destruction, we can afford to experiment, wher- 
ever there is promise of patriotic tonic for the political 
system. 

Lastly, its financial advantage to the school and the 
scholar is not to be despised. As an economic measure 
in the matter of appliancesand apparatus it promises much, 
since the great lack of opportunity for experimenting may 
be overcome by utilizing the developed mechanical skill 
and ingenuity of the pupils. Neither are we to depise 
the public advantage of individual habits of industry and 
facility in mechanical activity. We devoted two recent 
issues to a consensus of opinion as to the place and priv- 
ilege of industrial education in our system. In the near 
future we will concentrate some pedagogical wisdom upon 
the “ How,”—how to make the workshop an intellectual 
increment of force; a moral lever in raising the social 
standard ; a patriotie inspiration in the political arena ; an 
economic influence in school, home, and place of toil. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Bunyan died August 31, 1688. 

— Prince Albert born August 26, 1819. 

— Sir John Ross died August 30, 1856. 

— The Late Mrs. Null is to be dramatized. 

— Goethe, German poet, born August 28, 1749. 

— Great earthquake at Java, August 27, 1883. 

— The Mexican Government supports 10,000 public schools. 

— Adam Clarke, LL.D., English theologian, died August 26, 
1832. 

— The scholarships and fellowships given at Oxford amount ta 
£500,000 annually. 

— King Humbert has erected the monument to Victor Emman- 
uel at Turin; cost, $200,000. 

— The library of the late German historian, Leopold von Ranke, 
numbered about 30,000 valuable volumes. 

— Mr. Carnegie denies the report that he has bought Carlyle’s 
old home in Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 

— It is estimated that 75,000 teachers in the United States are 
reading methodically and professionally. 

— Joaquin Miller will retire from literary work and resume the 
practice of law. 

— During the past year at the Mercantile Library 32,000 volumes 
were consulted on the premises; 143,185 books were taken out, 
9,596 over the preceding year. 

— There is a being that causes more perplexity to mortal man 
than ghosts, goblins, and the whole race of witches put together, 
and that being is,—woman.— W. Irving. 

— Persians are said to have written music in colors. Red repre- 
sented firm, strong, physical qualities; yellow, the bright, clear, 
intellectual ; blue, the pure, even, spiritual. 

— Bjornstjerne, the Norwegian poet, has returned to his home in 
the Norwegian mountains, after a sojourn of three years in Paris. 
He intends to devote himself entirely to literary work. 

—A Japanese gentleman, Dr. Shosuke Sato, was given the de- 
gree of Ph.D. by Johns Hopkins University at the late com- 
mencement. 

— Mr. Elliot Stock has purchased the wood-work of the bed- 
room in which Burns died at Dumfries. It will be used as the 
binding for the fac-similes of the first edition of Burns’ poems. 

— Teacher: How many mills make a cent? Sagacious Pupil : 
It depends on whether the hands are ona strike or not. Some- 
times none of ’em make a cent.— Ibid. 

— The late Prof. Leopold von Ranke worked eight hours a day 
for more than forty years. His working hours were from ten in 
the morning until two, and from nine in the evening until one. 

— Still Boston maintains her intellectual supremacy ; one of the 
Boston Masters has been elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Dancing.—Courier. 

— Miss Winifred Edgerton, upon whom Columbia College has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, cum laude, was a 
graduate of two years’ standing of Wellesley College. 

— W. S. Goodnough, for twelve years superintendent of draw- 
ing in the public schools of Columbus, Ohio, has been granted a 
complimentary Life State Certifiate by the State Board of School 
Examiners. 

— Said a school examiner at South Abington: ‘‘ When the Pil- 
grims landed, what did they have that was more precious than 
home and friends?” A bright-eyed little boy answered so 
promptly as to bring down the house, “ Popcorn = 
— Ata recent meeting of the board of trustees and overseers of 


Columbian University, D, C., Mr. W. W.’ Corcoran presented the 


university with $25,000 and a fine oil-painting repersenting the 
boys of New England on the Boston Common. 

— They have some bright pupils in the Tyngsboro schools. At 
the examination, the other day, a boy was asked, ‘‘ What are the 
warmth-producing foods?’ His reply was, ‘‘ Cayenne pepper 
and Jamaica ginger.’’— Lewiston (Me.), Journal. 

— The Wisconsin Press Association honored our Western corre- 
spondent, Miss Meta Wellers, with special attention and courtesies 
upon their recent excursion, all of which is duly appreciated. Tuk 
JOURNAL is making friends rapidly in this State. 

— “Oh, Mamma!” said one of our little girls, on returning 
from Sunday-school, ‘‘ we’re going to have a picnic, and the fare 
is real low so that everybody can go: idiots forty cents, children 
half-price.”’ 

— Prof. E. Kirby Smith, professor of Mathematics in the South 
and Tennessee, and Prof. D. H. Hill, recent president of the Ag- 
ricultural School of the State of Alabama, are two of the three sur- 
ving lieutenant-generals of the Southern army. 

— A little Rochester girl drew the picture of a dog and cat on 
her slate, and, calling her mother’s attention to it, said, ‘A cat 
oughtn’t to have but four legs, but I drew it with six, so she could 
run away from the dog.’’—Christian Register. 

— One of the accomplishments of Senator Evarts is thus touched 
upon by the Charlestown News: ‘‘ Mr. Evarts can see a nomina- 
tive case over a wider syntactical chasm, and bring it down at 
longer range to the proper verb, active or transitive, than any other 
senator in or out of Washington.”’ 


— Prof. I. N. Carleton issues an attractive prospectus of his 
** Home and Day School for Boys”’ at Bradford, Mass. Few men 
could command such testimonials as he publishes; fewer deserve 
them. It is worth something to be an expert in education and 
have it appreciated. 
~— Alexander Hoge, superintendent of “schools at Fort Worth, 
Tex., author of the Railroad in Education, in which he rings bril- 
liant changes on steam and steel, science and skill, is in the office 
as we go to press. He has done a good work in one of the great- 
est States in the Union. 

— Coach (to college athlete): ‘‘ Your muscles seem soft, and 
your whole system needs toning up. Are you drinking any- 
thing?” College athlete: ‘‘ Not a drop.”” Coach: ‘‘ Smoking 
to excess?’ College athlete: ‘‘No.’’ Coach: ‘‘ Studying ?”’ 
College athlete: ‘‘ Er—yes, a little.’ Coach (indignantly) : 
** Goodness, man ! Do you want to lose the race !”’ 

— Fresh-water colleges have some liar cheers. Amon 
others are the following: ‘‘ Cornell—I yell—I yell Cornell !’’ 
**Rah ! Rah! Rah! Ham-il-ton—zip-rah-boom !’’ ‘‘ Rah ! Rah ! 
Rah! Syra-Syra-Syra-Syra-cuse !’’ ‘‘ Rah ! Rah ! Rah! U-n-i-o-n 
—Hika ! Hika! Hika!” ‘ Rah! Rah! Rah! M-a-d i-«-o-n— 
Rah ! Rah! Rah!’’ ‘‘ Hip Hobart! Hip! Hip! Hip! Ho! 
Hip Hobart !’’ Occasionally the Cornell boys add to their cheers : 


“We're the stuff— 
No flies on us.” —Publie Opinion. 


— Dr. Joel Dorman Steele’s will gives $2,000 te the Baldwin 
Street Methodist Church, which was burned the night after his 
death ; $40,000 to found the ‘‘ Steele Professorship of Theistic 
Science ”’ in the Syracuse University ; and mortgages and lands to 
the amount of $50,000 or more to maintain the chair. His library, 
with all other personal property, is bequeathed to his work. 

— A discovery of great literary importance has been made by 
M. Pierre de Nohlac, of the School of Higher studies, Paris. He 
has found that the Vatican MSS. 3195, containing the songs 
(Canzonsére) of Petrarch, is an autograph of the poet himself, and 
consequently will not be subjected to the more or less conjectural 
readings and corrections of critics. He has also discovered the 
autographs of the Ecologues and the De sui ipsius et multorum ig- 
norantia of the same Petrarch.—Pi/ot. 

—A prize of one thousand dollars for the best book on ‘‘ The 
Christian Obligations of Property and Labor’’ is offered by the 
American Sunday-school Union of Philadelphia. The book must 
contain between 60,000 and 100,000 words, and all competing MSS. 
must be sent in by November 1, 1887. Such an offer ought to 
stimulate writers and thinkers to produce a work that will be of 
great service in the solution of the complicated questions involved. 


— The elder Disraeli, speaking of autographs, says: ‘‘ Henry 
VIII. writ a strong hand, but as if he seldom had a good pen. 
Edward VI. writ a fair, legible hand. Queen Elizabeth writ an 
upright hand, like the bastard Italian. James I. writ a poor, un- 
gainly character, all awry, and not in a straight line. Charles I. 
writ an open, Italian hand, and more correctly, perhaps, than any 
prince we ever had. Charles II. writ a little, fair, ranning hand, 
as if he writ in haste, or uneasy till he had done. James II, writ 


a large, fair hand.”’ ° 

— There is a wide difference of opinion as to the number of 
apples eaten by Adam in the garden of Eden. Some say Eve 8 (ate) 
and Adam 2 (too), total 10; others, Eve g, and Adam 8, total 16; 
others say if Eve 8 and Adam 8 2, the total is 163; if Eve 8 1 and 
Adam 8 1 2, the total is 1623; if Eve ate 8 1 4 Adam, and Adam 
8124 Eve, the total is 8938. If Eve 8 1 4 Adam, and Adam 
8 1242 oblige Eve, the total is 82056. Still wrong. Eve, when 
she 8 18 1 2 many, and probably felt sorry for it; so Adam, in 
order to relieve her grief,812. Therefore if Adam 818 1 42 40fy 
Eve’s depressed spirits, they both 8 1,896,864 apples.—Christian 
at Work. 

RICH, BUT LITERALLY TRUE. 

Mr. Editor: I have a little niece, ten years old, interested in 
natural history. A few days ago she gave me the following 
account of her attempt to gain knowledge in this direction: 
‘*The teacher told us, one day, about Jumbo, the big elephant, 
and said he weighed 20,000 pounds. I thought to myself that a 
mastodon, which was so much bigger than an elephant, must 
weigh ever so much more. So I said, ‘ Teacher, if an elephant 
weighs 20,000 pounds, how much do you think a mastodon would 
And teacher said, ‘Mastodon ! Mastodon! What is 


weigh ?’ 
that? A female elephant?’’’ The child's face expressed the 
utmost scorn, and I shouted, P; 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ABOUT BOOKS. 


A History or Epvcation. By F. V. N. 
Painter, A. M., Professor of Modern Lan- 
and Literatare in Roanoke College. 

Cloth, 12mo; 335 pp. Price, $1.50. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This second volume in the International Educa- 
tion Series, edited by W. T. Harris, LL.D., is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the 
school-room and the study. Dr. Harris’ preface 
is a characteristic introduction to the work, and 
will be greatly enjoyed by the thoughtful reader. 
It makes no profession of being an exhaustive 
history of agogy, but rather a record of the 
essentials in the history of pedagogical science, 
analytically arranged, and philosophically stud- 
ied. It is admirably written, attractively out- 
lined, and easily remembered. Perhapswe can 


give no better indication of its terse style of put-. 


ting things than to give the closing sentence in 
each section of the first two chapters, which are 
devoted to the education of the Oriental and An- 
cient Classical Nations: ‘‘ The system of China 
is ancestral education ; of India is caste education ; 
of Persia is state education ; of Israel is theocrattc 
education; of Egypt is priestly education ; of 
Sparta is martial education ; of Athens is @s- 
thetic education; of Rome is practical education.” 
The studies of character are clear, and the por- 
traits vivid. Reuchlin was the father of modern 
Hebrew studies; Erasmus was the acutest 
scholar of his age; Luther made the science of 
education not an end, but a means, to more effect- 
ive service to the church and state; Melanch- 
thon and Luther were complements of each 
other; Montaigne antagonized mechanical meth- 
ods; Bacon balanced the departments of learning ; 
Milton demanded definite results from university 
methods and studies; Ratich sought practical 
remedies for recognized evils; Comenius first 
sought an immovable philosophical foundation for 
a system of education; Locke sought to make 
education the moulding force of life; Fenelon em- 
phasized moral and religious instruction, and 
served woman by gloryfying her intellectual possi- 
bilities; Rousseau unified the study of the human 
mind in its instructive needs; Pestalozzi estab- 
lished the first great system of pedogogie princi- 
ples; Froebel established the Kindergarten. 

The educational movements of the nineteenth 
century are briefly but ably treated. It isa valu- 
able view of the men and the methods, the sys- 
tems and systematizers, the reforms and reformers. 
the writers and writings that have made the 
school-room science of to-day what it is or better, 
that has prepared the way through the ages for 
the science that is being developed for the dawn- 
ing morrow. Author, publisher, and editor de- 
serve much from the schoolmaster of to-day. 


Strupres; or, Elements of 
Geology. For High Schools, Colleges, Normal 
and other schools. Presented Inductively in 
Part I., and Systematically in Part II. With 
367 illustrations in the text. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D. Cloth, 8vo; pp. 
Price, $3.00. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 


This volume is to Geological Science what Gray’s 
Manual was to Botany. It is not a new text- 
book along the old lines, but practically the unfold- 
ing of a new science through the art ey in 
the study and teaching of Geology. Part I., 244 
pages, is devoted to field studies,—teaching to ob- 
serve the faets and learn their meaning; while 
Part I[., 244 pages, outlines a logical arrange- 
ment of the facts, with the lessons they teach. In 
style the work is fascinating alike to the literary 
critic and the student in the flush of youthfal 
ardor. In method it is progressive, never taxing 
the imagination severely, and yet always stimulat- 
ing it, always advancing to a new height, sug- 
gesting a broader horizon. In material it is com- 
plete, and as nearly exhaustive as is possible with 
the present knowledge of the science, using with 
remarkable familiarity and skill the phenomena 
of every land, especially of all sections of our 
country. In suggestions for field study, and the 
records thereof, it is clear and definitely helpful. 
In outlining original class exercises to stimulate 
field work, and cultivate the art and establish the 
habit of observation, itis unique. In illustrations, 
(367) in the text, no expense or effort has been 
spared to teach the science by pictorial art. In 
tables and grouping of valuable facts and conclu- 
sions it is complete. In Litholegical Geology it 
simplifies the essential scientific facts. In Struc- 
tural Geology it unfolds the accidents, conditions, 
and classification graphically. In Dinamical Geo- 
logy the agencies at work through the ages are 
emphasized in a manner to awaken admiration 
for the power behind the Geological throne. In 
Formational Geology is given what might almost 
be styled the ‘‘ practical ethics’’ of the science, 
the fruits in -life of the action of the forces 
through the ages. In Historical Geology the 
author takes the student upon the heights of the 
science, and covers the entire field under the in- 
spiration of the dawn and mid-day glory of the 
latest scientific day. 

The home, the school, the library, and the 
church, the student, the teacher, the writer, are 
alike indebted to the author, who will win inter- 
national scientific fame through this work. 


Hours Wirn German Cuassics. By 
Frederick Henry Hedge. Cloth; 8vo. ; 531 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Probably no American is in position to do for 

German Classics, what all students in this country 

have long desired to gee done, better than the 


former professor of German in Harvard University, 


This is a great work grandly performed by a 
skillful hand. German literature is more essenti 
to American scholarship than that of any other 
modern foreign language. We have just enough 
familiarity with it to need a much more crit- 
ical knowledge. One of the prime requisites 
is an acquaintance with the history of the de- 
velopment of her literature. Prof. Hedge has 
made a life-long study of the language and liter- 
ature, both as a critic and an admirer, and pre- 
sents in this volume a winnowed review of his stud- 
ies; a graphic picture of the men and works that 
he has learned to love by knowing; a series of 
brilliant criticisms of all that is vital to the lan- 
guage, experiences, word and idiom formations of 
the years in which the German tongue has shaped 
itself. Not only so, but he has enlivened the 
picture with many a bright criticism of the critics 
of the Germans. British scholars appear in a new 
light when their early criticisms are set against 
the later victories of the classics of Germany. 

A few specimen sentences will speak more 
loudly in praise of the work than any general 
comments: ‘If not orotund like languages of 
the Latin family, it has softer combinations of 
sound; the very language with which | am ac- 
quainted.’’ ‘‘ Greece already retrograded 
from her place in the van of human progress; 
she had delivered up the torch of civilization into 
stronger hands when the ancestors of these Bur- 
gundians who figure in the Niebelunger were for- 
tifying their burghs against the savages of the 
Vistula.”’ 

‘* Luther’s national importance as a writer it is 
impossible to over-estimate. He conferred on his 
country the greatest benefit which a people can 
receive,—the gift of a common language. He es- 
tablished the new High-German as the language 
of literature for all succeeding time.”’ 

“* Of Goethe we know more of the externals than 
of any other writer of equal note.’’ *‘‘ Behind the 
author, behind the poet, behind the world-re- 
nowned genius, a not unreasonable curiosity seeks 
the original man; the human individual as he 
waked among men, his manner of being, his char- 
acteristics as shown in the converse of life. In 
what soil grew the flowers and ripened the fruits 
which have been the delight and ailment of na- 
tions.”’ ** Unlike the greatest of his predecessors, 
Goethe flourished in an all-communicating, all- 
recording age.’’ ‘‘ Schiller, who addresses the aver- 
age intellect, is everywhere at home,—the inmate 
of the house, the idol of the heart. If popularity 
were the measure of genius, there would be no 
question as to Schiller’s superiority. This is partly 
due to perfect intelligibility ; absence of everything 
enigmatical, of everything that puzzles and taxes 
the understanding ; but more to the showy enthu- 
siasm which pervades them,—so strongly contrast- 
ing the subtle irony which envelopes those of 
Goethe, and which, though it may cover pro- 
fouder meaning, can never command the general 
ear. A consequence of this enthusiasm, and its 
natural medium, is the fiery eloquence which 
characterizes Schiller’s style. Eloquence is always 
popular, and Schiller is, I think, the most elo- 
quent of poets. Byron alone, of modern English 
poets, approaches him in this particular.”’ 


Psycnotoey: THe Coenitive Powers. 
By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 245. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1. 50. 

There is significance in the fact that psycholog- 
ical publications are abundant in England and 
“America from the pens of the masters put forth 
by the best houses, in their best style. We can 
give no idea of the way in which this book has 
come into being so well as by inserting the opening 

ph of his preface : 

‘‘ For the last thirty-four years I have been 
teaching psychology by written lectures to students 
in Ireland and America. From year to year I 
have been improving my course; and I claim to 
have advanced with the times. As Uncle Toby’s 
stockings were so often darned that he was not 
sure whether there remained a single thread of the 
original fabric, so my predilections have been so 
constantly mended that I do not know that a sin- 
gle sentence remains of my early lectures.” 

Dr. MecCosh has certainly made a remarkable 
text-book,—one that will benefit the student-world 
by widening the influence of this great teacher. 
This work is far from being uninteresting, as the 
old-time psychology was reputed to be for it 
illuminates its philosophy with many a racy re- 
cital of experiences from human natare in sal life. 
The practical side of the work is eminently praise- 
worthy. The senses,—organie affections, — are 
elaborately studied and extensively illustrated by 
diagram. ‘There is art in grouping, which aids the 
student, as, for instance: ‘‘ The memory is merely 
the mind remembering past experiences; the con- 
science, the mind discerning good and evil; the 
will, the mind choosing.’’ ‘* Spontaneous thought 
comes forth first. . . . Reflective thought comes 
after, to detect error,—to cast off the mistakes as- 
sociated with the truth, and secure certainty.’’ 
The chapters on the ‘‘ Recalling Power,’’ the 
Association of Ideas,’’ the ‘‘ Recognitive Power,’’ 
the ‘‘ Power of Composition,’’ and the ‘‘ Symbolic 
Power,”’ are vigorous and helpful. Students 
trained with such a text-book can but make keener 
men and women, whatever their life-work may be ; 
while those who are to make teaching their pro- 
fession, whether now in the ranks or in preparation 
therefor, will fied it a remarkable tonic. 


Aveust. “Through the Year with the 
Poets Series.’’ Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The ninth volume is one of the best of this ex- 
quisite series. One would never suspect it was the 
** dog-day’’ month. We had wondered what 
success Mr. Adams would have in gathering 


tic beauty on this trying month, There 
and thirty-oight poems, touphing all 


tial | Thomas has four of her best here 


Edith M. 
enshrined. 
Kate L. Brown, or, as she here signs herself, 
Katherine Louise Brown, has a charming m. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford has a gew,—‘* Mid- 
August Midnight.’’ The volume brings together 
the best writers, old and new, bringing out the 
peculiar{charms of the month for those who escape 
the din and bustle of the streets, seeking the cool, 
shady lanes and breezy hills of the country. The 
volume will freshen the memory of hearts inclined 
to sadness because of their nor © seek the 
country for rest and recreation. e enjoy each 
succeeding number of this series more the 
oa shall be sorry when the twelfth completes 
the list. 


phases of pleasures and annoyances. 


LEcTURES IN THE TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
KINDERGARTNERS. By Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth; 
12mo, pp. 226, Price, $1.00. 

It is a great gain to the literature of kindergar- 
ten work that Miss Peabody has at length given 
the public in neat book-form the addresses and 
lectures which she has given for many years. 
They have been the best kind of growth and de- 
velopment, a growth —- the repeated study 
of the life and writings of the great masters from 
Plato, Aristotle, and Comenius, to Pestalozzi and 
his disciples; a development through the study of 
indvidual teaching oa modern school-life. The 
issue of such a book, under the circumstances 
that have developed this, speaks volumes for the 
advance of the science of kindergarten work. It 
is a book for teachers of higher grades as well,—I 
had almost said more than for the instructors of 
little folk, since it treats of the principles of dis- 
cipline, the use of language, and at all times em- 
phasizes psychological principles. To indorse a 
work by Miss Peabody on kindergarten science 
and art would be presumption greater than we 
care toindulge, because the name and subject are 
an indorsement greater than any critic could give 
them. 


Tue Svory or Spain. By Edward Ev- 
erett Hale and Susan Hale. Price, $1.50. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
For sale by Cleaves & MeDonald, Tremont 
Place, Boston. 

This is another of those delightful stories of the 
nations with which G. P. Putnam’s Sons are en- 
riching our literature. The names of the joint 
authors are a sufficient guarantee that the book is 
instructive and entertaining in the highest degree. 
Few countries afford matter of so much curious 
interest to the intelligent reader as belongs to the 
ancient and modern history of Spain, and few 
writers know better how to select the most im- 

rtant facts and the most attractive legends, or 

ow to clothe the whole narrative with absorbing 

interest, than the gifted writers who have per- 
formed this work. The book has forty-nine illus- 
trations and two maps. It is divided into six parts, 
the first of which embraces the early traditions 
and the history down to the time of Julius Caesar, 
whose conquest over the younger Pompey is 
graphically portrayed. Passing over some unim- 
portant centuries, the narrative now takes up the 
thread in the Gothic dynasty, and depicts exciting 
passages in the career of Ataulphus, Wallia, The- 
odoric, and Evarie. The theology and the liter- 
ature of the period is outlined in two chapters on 
the Arian controversy and the reigns of Leovigild 
and Reeared. In rapid review pass glimpses of 
‘* The Caliphate of Cadova,”’ the ‘‘ Song of Ro- 
land,” 
‘* Arragon,”’ “* Ferdinand and Isabella, and Chris- 
topher Columbus,” ‘‘ The Bourbons and Napo- 
leon.’”’? The work concludes with a résume of events 
in the nineteenth century. It cannot fail to be 
accounted one of the best of a very excellent 
series. 


Lire or Cotrax. By O.J. Hol- 
lister. New York and London: Fank & Wag- 
nalls. Cloth, 8vo.; extra paper and binding; 
536 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Col. Hollister has honored himself by writing 
one of the ablest biographies of the day, honoring 
one of the great names of American civil history 
by making the story of Colfax’s life, true fact as it 
is, more fascinating than a romance. We doubt if 
any biography yet written of any man of this cent- 
ary will have a more healthful influence over the 
rising generation than this portrayal in 
sincere style of the inper and outer life, at home 
and abroad, of one of the bravest civic characters 
which the great Western States have produced. 
Many circumstances attached us to the man whose 
struggles and victories are here recorded; but we 
confess that this brilliant but not overdrawn biog- 
raphy has made us appreciate his character and 
characteristics more than ever. We congratulate 
Col. Hollister upon his phenomenal literary suc- 
cess. Every public library will have it from force 
of necessity. It would be well if every principal’s 
desk in the grammar school had a copy, and some 
of the chapters read by every class before gradu- 
By Nikolai Vasilieritch 

Gogol. Translated from the Russian by Isabel 

F. Hapgood. Cloth, 12mo, 291 pp. $1.00. 

Boston and New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

It is greatly to the credit of American readers 
that the translations of Tolstoi’s works have been 
so highly valued and so generally read as to make 
it profitable for Mr. Crowell to follow them 
speedily with an admirable translation of the 
works of the first genuine literary character of 
Russia, the man who first developed ability, facility, 
and courage to be individual and original in Russia 


Taras BuLsa. 


in writings. Nikolaj Gogol, born in 1810, was a 
character at school, with unprecedented independ- 


he Fall of Granada,’ ‘‘ The Cid,’’ pape 


ence of thought and principle in his studies, dis- 
entangling himself from the tyranny of routine 
scholarship. He reveled in boyhood in the poetry, 
imaginative legends and startling stories of his 
father, famed as a narrator of semi-historic events. 
Tara, Bulba is the hero of an intensely graphic 
portrayal of the Cossack character in war. It is 
the most terrible record we ever read, but so 
artistic, so grand, that one is enchained by the 
heroic spirit that breathes in the blood-curdling 
experiences recited. Its reading need ngt be ad- 
vised, for it is inevitable. 

CuitpHoop, Bornoop,Youts. By Count 
Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian 
— F. Hapgood. New York: ThomasY 

well. Cloth, 12mo, 380 pp. Price, $1.50, 

It is a new experience to find the popular books 
of the hour, translations from the Russian. In- 
deed, a distinctively Russian literature is a matter 
of recent birth. e first genuine literary char- 
acter of the nation,—Nikolai Gogol,—was not 
born until 1810, and his writings were of a much 

later date; and not till fifty years ago was there a 

really meritorious work which bore the true Rus- 

sian imprint in its every phase. Count Lyof Nikol- 
aeritch Tolstoi, the literary sensation of the hour, 
one may almost say, since the translations of his 
works are attracting the attention of critics, 
scholars, and general readers of other countries, 
was not born until 1828, and his writings did not 
attract attention until late in life, so that we are 
now getting the first glimpses of true Russian liter- 
ary character. Several of Tolstoi’s great works 
have been previously translated, and now that 
ublie curiosity is awakened, this volume, which 
ets us into the secrets of character-forming in 
in his case is most welcome. With all the art of 
romance Tolstoi here unfolds the special experi- 
ences, associations, and early emotions in which 
his philosophy of life, convictions, and aspirations 
were formed. We shall not be surprised if it 
proves one of the most popular of his works. No 
other book yet translated or even writtten, lets us 
into the true Russian life in school, home, and 
society so completely as this. By the by, the 
schoolmaster can learn several good lessons on 
boy-character from these pages. 


Tuose who are familiar with Dr. Alice 
B. Stockham’s book for women, entitled Tokology, 
will not be surprised to learn that it has reached 
the fiftieth edition, and has been translated into 
German. ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ ‘‘ put a girdle 
round the earth’’ in various languages, and why 
not Tokology ? 


Tur Geo. D. Newhall Co., Cincinnati, O., 
have published a Cantata or Operetta entitled the 
‘* Crowning of the Champion’’; or, S. P. C. A. 
(Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals). 
Libretto, 15 cents; music, 75 cents. It introduces 
the president and secretary of the society, with 
policemen, jockeys, farmers, shepards, ete., and 
‘a mule as the champion of the world.’’ It is 
the skilfull work of Frank L. Bristow. 


WE have just received from the publisher 
a book entitled The Battle for Bread, being a series 
of sermons on the Labor Question just delivered 
by Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. Every workingman 
and those who employ labor, and, in fact, all who 
are at all interested in the labor problem, should 
read this book and thus obtain some good ideas in 
reference to the solution of this great question. 
It contains 128 pages, and will be sent by mail, in 
r covers for 2 cents, or cloth for 50 cents, by 
J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., the publishers, +31 Rose street, 
New York. 


Hoveuron, Mirrir & Co., Boston, have 
published a new and revised edition of Boston Tilus- 
trated ; price, 50 cents. ‘This can be relied upon 
as a trustworthy guide to Boston, to-day. It con- 
tains much new material, and several new illustra- 
tions have been introduced. Its nine chapters give 
‘a glance at the History of Boston, the North 
End, the West End, the Central District, the South 
End, the Harbor, New Boston, and the suburbs ; 
a group of suburban rides and practical notes on 
hotels, horse cars, and harbor steamers, etc. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Children of Old Park’s Tavern; by Frances A. 
Humphrey ; price $1.00.—Jo’s Opportunit ; by Lucy 
C. Lillie; illustrated ; price $1.00. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 

Miss Melinda’s Opportunity, a story; by Helen 
Campbell ; $1.00..Santa Barbara and Around 
There; by Edwards Roberts: with illustrations by 

ssays by Abraham Cowley: price 10 cents. 
York: Cassell & Co. Ar. 

The Story of Spain; by Edward Everett Hale and 
Susan Hale; price $1.50.——The Travelers Series: 
Whims and Oddities; Pictures of People and Places ; 
by Thomas Hood; price 50 cents.——Pictures and 
Legends from Normandy and Brittany; by Thomas 
and Katherine Macquoid ; price 50 cents. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale by Cleaves, Mac- 

eldon’s Elementary Arithmetic, with Oral an 
Written Exercises; price, 67 cents. New York: 

ot inthe Prospectus; by Parke Danforth; price 
50 cents. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. ; 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage; by Lord Byron; edited 
by William J. Rolfe, A.M.; price 75 cents. Boston: 


T nee & Co. 
stronomy by Observation; by Eliza A. Bowen. 

—-Selections from Written iteproduction ; by Ed- 
ward R. Shaw. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Chilcotes; or, Two Widows; a novel; by Leslie 
Keith; price 20cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

United States Historical Outlines; F. Gillum 
Cromer; second edition; price 50 cents. Union City, 
Ind.; published by the author. 

Sir Roger de Coveriey, and The Spectators’ Club; 
w Richard Steele and Joseph Addisen; price 10 cts. 

ew York: Cassell & Co. 


Boston: Roberts Bros. 
New 


Illusions of the Senses, and Other Essays ; by Rich- 
price 15 cents, New York: J. Fity 
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DAISY AND BUTTERCUP. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 
Said Buttereup to Daisy, 
**T love to bloom with you, 
Within the grassy meadows, 
When summer skies are blue, 
And all the little children come 
To weave their chains anew.”’ 


Said Daisy then to Buttereup, 
‘* Tl give them of my rays, 

To show the little people luck 
In all their merry plays, 

And tell them of the prince who comes 
To willing ones always.’’ 


Said Buttereup to Daisy, 

‘*T pray you will not mutter 
The recipe I gave to them 

For making golden butter ; 
Just listen to the joyous words 

Each bonny lass will utter.”’ 


Then Daisy said to Buttercup, 
‘** Together we will try 

To please these little children, 
And make the hours fly 

So merrily that now, perhaps, 
Will soon be by-and-by.’ 


And so the yellow Buttercup 
And snowy Marguerite 
United, on that summer day, 
The boys and girls to greet, 
While clover heads were blussoming 
About their baby feet. 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
METHODS. 


BY MRS, EVA D, KELLOGG, 
State Normal School, California, Pa. 

The second annual session of this school was 
held at Saratoga. N. Y., between July 19 and 
Aug. 8. Its organization, last year, under the 
efficient management of Mr. Charles F. King, of 
Boston, was marked with so much of success, and 
the satisfaction expressed by the first-year students 
was so full and genuine as to promise an increased 
attendance and interest this year. But the most 


sanguine of its prophet-friends did not look for so 
much of gain in all that goes to make up the suc- 
cess of a summer school as was realized during 
the recent sessions at Saratoga. That intangible 
something that makes a failure or success of 
every school cannot be put on paper, but the 
atmosphere penetrates and enfolds the visitor at 
once. This was felt better than it can be ex- 
plained or analyzed, by all who were members or 
visitors of this school ‘‘ It is something to know 
that we need to know,”’ said the editor of THE 
JOURNAL in the inspiring little talk he gave us 
in arapid transit through Saratoga, and it was 
this consciousness of the necessity of such a school 
to that body of teachers, hungry and searching 
after truth, that gave the charm of earnestness 
and definiteness of purpose that were at once an 
inspiration to the faculty of instructors, and a 
mutual help to the teachers in attendance. Many 
who came to stay but one or two weeks remained 
till the close, and the interest was sustained till 
the end. Twenty-six states and territories were 
represented by 219 teachers. Among this num- 
ber there were forty superintendents and principals 
of schools, and a large proportion of the remain- 
der were high in order of professional rank and 
scholarly attainment. Yet the program as 
arranged would have met the needs of beginners 
in every grade of school work, and the instruction 
given had the rare method of not shooting over 
the heads of anybody. We sincerely hope that 
this will be remembered another year by the great 
number of teachers who have not been fortunate 
in early professional training, but who will find 
here a condensation in each branch of study pre- 
sented, that will afford a key to unlock the diffi- 
culties that meet the unprepared teacher at every 
step. Each subject was treated with so much of 
sound common sense and flavor of practical expe- 
rience, and so much of vagueness and airy specula- 
tion were illuminated in the sifting process to which 
it was subjected by the test application of psycho- 
logical and pedagogical principles that the result 
was a growing consciousness in the mind of the 
student that, in all the chaos of diversity of opin- 
ion, there was, after all, a firm spot where one 
could stand and work out an individual salvation. 

This possibility creates a new hope that only the 
sorely perplexed teacher can understand, and we 
wish every wavering soul, making an experiment 
of every hour of schoolroom work, had been pres- 
ent at the morning talks on Psychology, given by 
Superintendent Balliet, of Reading, Pa. They 
would have seen their own observations and ex- 
periences mirrored before them, and by the light 
of mental science, held skillfully up by this 
observant thinker, would have discovered new 
ways and means of reaching desired results. 
Prof. Balliet has wrested this subject from the 
realms of dry abstraction, pruned it of hard 
names, and brought it into the school-room as a 
friend and helper. 

Prof. Payne of Ann Arbor, treating his large 
audience as pupils in recitation, showed how and 
what to teach at the same time with a simplicity 
and clearness that won both the heart and the 
head, and gave a new meaning to pedagogics. 
7 After all,”’ said this deep student and logical 
— “‘the best work on pedagogy is a little 
child.’’ 

Arithmetic was skillfully treated by Prof. Speer 
of Normal Park, [ll., and Principal Barhite of 


; Numbers and figures were forever 
divorced by these combinations of lessons and lect- 
ures. Definitions and useless formulas were rele- 
gated to outer darkness, and arithmetic meant 
actual things, and not their dead symbols. 

The subject of language found two successful 
teachers in Miss Cooper of Oswego Normal, and 
Supervisor Metealf of Boston. Fascinating con- 
versation lessons and ingenious devices for the cul- 
tivation of spontaneity in language by arousing 
thought to induce expression, were given by Miss 
Cooper, leaving to Mr. Metcalf the native heath 
of his story-telling, where he invites the boys and 
girls of larger growth to wander about in enchanted 
regions to find themselves caught at last in talking 
and writing all about it in good English. It will 
be safe to say, that but a minimum amount of 
grammar was prescribed. 

A brief course of natural history lessons, under 
Miss Arms of Boston, was a delight to those who 
found time to enjoy them and to anzalyze the 
choice specimens she produced for investigation. 
Her lessons were characterized by their adapta- 
bility to school-work and simplicity and thorough- 
ness of presentation. 

Those who were fortunate in being members of 
the history classes under Prof. Anderson and Prin- 
cipal Parker of Boston received valuable sugges- 
tions in interweaving geography and romance with 
history, and in learning to discriminate between 
essentials and non-essentials. Great stress was 
laid upon the recognition of the law of association 
by both these teachers. 

The study of geography, as carried forward 
here, created more enthusiasm, perhaps, than any 
other on the program. Miss Cate of Milwaukee 
opened it with a week of delightful talk, so replete 
with suggestions that one felt sure there were 
vistas of rich territory in her knowledge of this 
subject in which she had but time to invite us to 
look into, but in which she wandered at will, by 
her own right of discovery. 

The appetite created by these glimpses through 
the gates ajar prepared us for the advanced work 
of Mr. King, whose specialty of this study is well 
known throughout the country, The executive 
ability so admirably displayed in the management 
of the summer school was also apparent here in 
the effort made to bring together available treasure 
from the four quarters of the globe to interest the 
children in geography as the home of man, instead 
of a vast surface covered with various forms of 
land and water. Everything that ingenuity could 
devise by way of apparatus, or painstaking could 
collect from others, was shown here, to illustrate 
the best way of giving correct mental pictures to 
children. How the old, wearisome details of sta- 
tistics and dry definitions looked as we saw this 
subject made an all-science by the breadth of view 
and skill in presentation! The solar-camera views 
given by Mr. King were a great treat, and we 
longed to bring every child to enjoy them with us. 
Mr. Kelley of Boston followed in this subject, 
carrying us up to the heavens in a few clear, inter- 
esting lessons in astronomical geography. 

School management, by Professor Payne and 

Professor Cook of Potsdam, N. Y., covered the 
whole ground of school organization, and the nu- 
merous factors that enter into school-room disci- 
pline were vigorously treated by Professor Cook, 
whose rich fund of illustrative anecdote was much 
enjoyed by the audience, who were thus made 
to see that teachers were often the sole cause 
of school troubles. 
Dr. Dunton, of Boston, told us of the schools 
in Germany, reading his own notes taken on the 
spot in German schools, that were so full of in- 
telligent discrimination and recognition of national 
differences as to be highly entertaining as well as 
beneficial. ‘These conversational descriptions of 
school life over the sea, given with an inimitable, 
quiet humor, gavea rich flavor to the feast of good 
things at Saratoga. 

Messrs. Shepard of New Jersey and Cooley of 
Connecticut held an interesting class in writing. 
All the members must have carried away a pre- 
cious bundle of ingenious ways of teaching chil- 
dren, and pleasant memories of the delightful 
spirit and hearty good cheer which characterized 
the teaching of these gentlemen. 

Professor Perry, of Worcester, gave a con- 
densed course in drawing, full of just what the 
teachers would need in school work. ‘Those who 
know of the work and teaching of Professor Perry 
will know the great benefit of this course in the 
summer school. ‘The choice of this teacher as 
president of the Art Department at the next Na- 
tional Association is well deserved. 

Music, under Professor Holt, was just what it 
always is,—worth the visit to Saratoga. He had 
done for music what the new education does for 
everything,—lifting it from the wordy definition to 
the thing itself. 

Miss Von Wagenen, of New York, presided 
most charmingly over a daily kindergarten, with 
the true Froebelian spirit, and Miss Belle Thomas, 
of Normal Park, had a daily session of a model 
school. ach of these ladies followed their actual 
school work with an hour of explanation, instruc- 
tion, aud question-answering to the observing 
teachers. ‘this arrangement proved eminently 
satistory in the complete harmony of theory and 
practice, and the result of the earnest, enthusias- 
tic work of these skilled teachers cannot be com 

uted. 

, Thus moved on, day after day, the Sum- 
mer School at Saratoga. Evening lectures, dra- 
matic readings, weekly socials, and excursions 
were interspersed in pleasing variety. The local 
attractions of the beautitul village, with its 
shaded streets, magnificient parks, and palatial 
hotels full of the migratory world of fashion, were 
a welcome recreation from the hours of study, and 
gave the visiting teachers contact with the outside 
world, which none need more, and from which 
they are necessarily debarred by the demands of 


the profession and the limitations of small sala 
ries, We do not believe that a single teacher can 


go back to the school-room next September, after 
the school at Saratoga, without an enlargement of 
mental vision that will make of teaching a differ- 
ent work. The daily association with other and 
superior teachers is a mental tonic not to be esti- 
mated, yielding results in a hundred ways not an- 
ticipated or half understood. Besides the individ- 
ual gain, we believe there is a national gain in 
this establishment of social relationship between 
thoughtful teachers from different sections of the 
country. Maine, Colorado, and New Orleans 
stood on one common platform at this summer 
school, and were bound together by one common 
interest and unity of purpose. Local and inher- 
ited differences paled beside this social expression 
of mutual interest and good will, and we believe 
more can be accomplished by these gatherings in 
welding together the best interests of the country 
than will be brought about by legislation at Wash- 
ington or sermons on the Golden Rale. 


IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 
NEUNAUSEN, SWITZERLAND, 
June 23, 1886. 

We arrived in Liverpool on the eleventh day of 
a somewhat stormy passage,—a delightful one, 
nevertheless, after fees to old Neptune were paid. 
What water can equal the beauty of the broad 
Atlantic ! None, though I have since sailed on 
many seas. On the day of our arrival on shore we 
drove around several hours. Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool, is lovely, and Nelson’s great bronze monu- 
ment fine; and driving in those funny hansoms, 
with the driver perched up behind and a good, un- 
obstructed view in front, is quite a pleasure. 
Then we visited the art building; and of the nu- 
merous pictures there three suited me, and will be 
remembered, —‘* Donee—-Tau—Tippitee— Toe”’ ; 
** Daily Bread ’’; and the ‘‘ Unwelcome Caress.”’ 
A child and her pet deer are the subjects of the 
last. 

The old town of Chester is interesting from the 
** Rows,’’—a second sidewalk on each side, pro- 
jecting from the second story over the one below. 
This is bordered with stores the same as the lower 
walks, and is reached by stone steps at quite fre- 
quent intervals. We went to the Cathedral, so 
celebrated for its carvings, and being in this re- 
spect the finest in England. On then to the school 
at Rugby, which was in session, The building 
was in wonderfully good condition. I noticed that 
the latest addition was built in 1872. 

I forgot to tell you that while at Chester we 
walked on the old Roman wall,—a very small por- 
tion only oiginal; ghe rest restored. We walked 
on it for about a mile in a light shower, which 
didn’t seem to wet one much, and did make the 
velvety green fields of ‘‘ Merrie England”’ look 
very beautiful. 1t was the first of April, the sea- 
son being about a month earlier chan in New 
England. We saw old Stratford-on-Avon, and 
dined at the cozy, little, old-fashioned inn, —‘*‘ The 
Red Horse,’’—the nicest in the place, and such a 
snug little parlor for our dinner after a hard day’s 
tramp. We walked a great deal. I never before 
imagined how hard it was at first to *‘‘ trudge 
right on’’ notwithstanding blisters. From our 
little inn we drove to the Park, eighteen miles 
away, where Shakespeare poached the deer; drove 
about the park, seeing its beautiful great trees and 
about one hundred deer. It is still owned by an 
Esquire Luce, descended from the one of Shakes- 
peare fame. 

Then on to Warwick Castle, which is the nearest 
to my idea of a castle of the dozens I have since 
been through. Its position, and the luxuriant 
growth of the ivy on its tower and sides, is grand. 
And the inside,—the gilded dining-room ; walls all 
white and gilt; lofty ceilings; mirrors; chairs, 
and other furnittre; the gilt satin upholstery ; 
the immense gilt and crystal chandelier; and on 
the walls gilt-framed pictures, life size, of the 
father of George 111; and on the opposite side his 
mother, with baby George in her lap! Then we 
were enchanted by the green and gilt room, with 
its magnificent inlaid tables and cabinet; little 
bronze ornaments, ete. ; the crimson room,—white 
and crimson satin and velvet furniture; and 
Queen Anne’s room, with its crimson canopied 
bed, which she actually occupied,—her picture 
standing on the wall with others of the royal fam- 
ily, painted by Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and the 
other old masters. We spent two hours in the 
armory, with its twenty-eight suits of armor and 
its polished marble floor, uncovered except by two 
mats,—each the entire skin of a white polar bear, 
—placed one each side of the larger fire-place, in 
which a fire of logs was blazing. A black bear, 
stuffed and standing in the corner, looked as nat- 
ural as when caught in India by one of the Earls 
of Warwick. We saw the armor of the first Earl 
of Warwick, who is said to have been nine feet 
high. From the window of this room is a charm- 
ing view of the Avon and the ruined bridge, and 
some cedars of Lebanon, raised from the seed of 
the genuine trees. 

We out went to London and here remained 
a few days, but found the city extremely quiet 
and sober, considering its size and reputation. We 
intended to do our sight-seeing here on our re- 
turn, also to remain a couple of weeks in Paris. 
But we visited the central points of ‘‘ La Belle 
Paris’’ four times,—'' Place de la Concorde,” 
de ‘Triomphe,’ ‘‘de Carousal,”’ 
‘‘Louvre,”’ ‘‘ Rue Tivoli’ and ‘‘ Champs Elysee,” 
the latter three miles long. We drove on it 
at the fashionable hour, to find single-horse 
turnouts with ‘* bobs,’ and shafts bowed, ** the 
thing.”’ the afternoon the eight beautiful 
fountains are its greatest charm; in the evening 


the numerous gas lights, six, eight, and ten jets on 
one standard, and many standards, We saw the 


man feed the birds at 11 A. M., inthe Tuilleries, 
which he has done at the same hoar for many years, 
so they are so tame they fly all around him and 
come and go at his call. 

We left the usual line of sight seekers here, and 
went out to quaint old Nimes, and here the first 
foreign feeling came to us. The people are dark 
and swarthy, like the Italians, and, as we found 
afterwards, are largely Italians. The place is 
low, untidy, and filled with soldiers, and I was 
sorry at first that we came, but soon changed my 
mind. ‘The Amphitheater isin the centre of the 
city, and is well worth crossing the ocean to see. 
It is in the form of an ellipse, rises up from five 
to eight huge stories over its sixty arches,— an im- 
mense, cvllosal structure of gray stone, wonder- 
fully preserved through the centuries. One 
mounts up broad stone steps, story on story, to- 
ward the skies; but not straight by any means. 
One goes up awhile only to cometo the end of 
things, with a stone wall in front and stairs sud- 
denly nowhere but downward, However, after 
a few steps down we find some leading up, 1 
was strongly reminded of the homely old ~ Sg 
**Such getting up stairs I never did see.” We 
stood on the eighth story and looked out upon the 
whole city, and looked down upon thirty-two 
tiers where formerly the marble seats gave room 
for 25,000 ple. Then there was the ring in 
the centre where wild animals fought. 

Placards were up, announcing a ‘ Bloodless 
Bull-fight’’ the following day (Sunday) ; but we 
did not stop to see it, not being like the lady in 
Cuba, who said: *‘ It’s dreadful, I know; but then 
I must go, for we came to see the sights, and this 
is one of them.’’ We saw the gate of Angus, built 
by Hadrian 16 B.C. Here are old Roman baths, 
with the basin still catching the water flowing into 
it from out of sight, from the side of a hill above 
it, and in the center of the basin is a beautiful 
fountain of numerous statues, all grouped together 
artistically. The marble is old, soiled, and defaced, 
but still very interesting to look at, and lovely in 
the photo I have. The water flows out of this 
basin and supplies the whole city. 

At Lyons there is little of interest,—a fifteen- 
acre park is about all I remember; but Marseilles 
is a fine old city, and extremely interesting from 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame de Fourviére on its 
highest point, crowned with the Virgin in brass, 
to the Chateau D’Eau. The latter is a fine build- 
ing in the form of a semi-circle. It is on quite 
high ground, with a fountain of three broad cas- 
cades between statuary of animals,—horses, or 
lions, I forget which,—allegorical of the union of 
the three rivers, it is said. There is a garden 
around the fountain, and the chateau above is in 
part a museum; on its outside are innumerable 
gas-jets, which are lighted on public occasions, 
ne very brilliant picture asa whole. The 
broad Boulevards around the city make fine prom- 
enades. Opposite, out in the ocean, is the Castle 
d’ Lf, so celebrated. 

But Italy is the most interesting of the numer- 
ous countries we have visited. Nice, especially, 
is lovely ; and this year the Carnival was very fine, 
particularly the second, with its battle of flowers. 
The Prince of Wales was there, but thought him- 
self unknown, so out he stepped with a fine beaver 
on, only to have a ball of roses suddenly send it 
flying, and he retreated amidst shouts of laughter. 
A friend said he went out in his carriage and drove 
through flowers up to the hub. 

I have written this with the magnificent falls of 
the Rhine in full view from my window. 
F. A, CALDWELL. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


The following-named graduates have been 


school year, 1886-7 : 


Mary C. Wiggin, B.A. ’85, professor of Mathematics 
Albert Lea College, Minnesota. 

Jessie L. Van Vliet, B.A. ’85, Greek and Latin, Clin- 
ton College, 

Mary Smith, B.A. ’84, Bethel Seog Kentucky. 

Antoinette Bryant, principal Mt. I olyoke Seminary, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Anna McLaury, B.A. ’86, State Normal School, 
Plymouth, N, H. 

Anna E. Broadwell, B.A. ’86, State Normal School, 
Winona, Minn. 

Gertrude Staples, State Nor. School, Winona, Minn. 

Elise M. Sorge, State Nor. School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Elizabeth B. Root. B.A. ’80, Mr. Brierly’s School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sara B. Coolidge, B.A. ’85, Leicester Academy, Lei- 
cester, Mass. 


Carrie J. Newell, B.A. ’79, Northfield Sem., Mass. 

Elizabeth S. Jones, B.A ’84, Northfield Sem., Mass. 

Effie S. Dwyer, B.A. ’86, Greek and Latin, Riverside 
Schoel, Auburndale, Mass. 

Harriet Gleason, Music, Riverside School, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

Virginia T. Smith, History, Riverside School, Au- 

urndale, Mass. 

Susan F. Maine, B.A. ’86, principal College Prepara- 
tory School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Louella Gath, B.S. ’86, College Preparatory School, 
Rutland, Vt. 

Helen A. Merrill, B.A. ’86, Classical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. ; 

Sophia L. Brewster, B.A. ’80, Science Hill, Shelby- 


ville, Ky. 

Mary E. Hayden, B.A. ’86, Wheaton Seminary, Nor- 
ton, Mass. 

Grace B. Dodge, B.A. ’86, Friends Academy, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Alice G. Wetherbee, Fairfield Academy, Fairfield, Ct. 

Mary 3. were, B.A. °85, Keble School, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Caroline C. Tyler, B.S. ’86, Miss Pinckney’s School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Anna F. Webb, B.A. ’82, Miss Griswold’s School, 
Lyme, Ct. 

Una Lodor, B.S. ’86, Lexington, Ky. 

Ellen G. Means, B.A. °85, Nassau, N. Y. 

Mary G. Baker, B.S., ’86, Sandusky, O. 

Leilia S. McKee, B.A. ’86, Danville, Ky. 

Cora B. Noxon, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mary E. Marshall, Memphis, Tenn. 

Clara M. Oldham, B.A. ’86, Miss Johnson’s School, 
Elmira, N. Y 


Marion E. H. Barrows, B.A,, principal High School, 
Hopedale, Mass, 


elected to new positions as teachers for the next . 
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B.S. °83, principal High School 

n, Mass. 

Elizabeth 8. vv. B.A. °86, assistant High School, 
Kingston, Mass. 

Jose nine A. Cass, B.A. ’80, High School, Meriden, 

onn. 

Netta Sawyer, High School, Dover, N. H. 

Ada M. B. A. °86, High &eh., Dover, N. H. 

‘Adeliza Braimerd, High School, Marlboro’ Mass. 

Bessie A. Rice, High School, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Effa L. Morgan, B.A.’85, High School, Lacrosse, Wis. 

Elizabeth A. Sleeper, High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nellie E. Goldthwaite, High School Jamestown, N.Y. 

Anna H. Fuller, B.A. ’8, High School, Westfield, 


Mass. 
Mary P. Frisbie, High School, Warren, Me. 
Marion Sheldon, Missionary Teacher, Turkey. 


Julia F. Bissell, B.A. °86, Missionary Teacher, 
Ahmad 


India. 
Ellen Burn, B.A. Mathematics, Wellesley 


College. 
Katharine Kelsey, Chemistry, Wellesley College. 
ellesley College. 


Maude Gilchrist, 

These young ladies, with the number who 
continue tn the positions they ear, form 
a grand Wellesley regiment in the noble army of 
teachers. Other excellent applicants will soon 
secure good patronage. . 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says of the Acid 
Phosphate: ‘‘ I have been enabled to devote my- 
self to hard labor, from shortly after breakfast 
till a late hour in the evening, without experiencing 
the slightest relaxation, and I would not now, at 
any rate, dispense with it.’’ 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Puebdlo. 

CoLorApo.—J. H. Vorhees, formerly princi- 
pal of the 5th ward, Hamilton, Ohio, will teach 
the Taylorville School the coming year. He is 
awaiting a better appointment, and deserves it. 

Prof. Short, for several years the professor of 
chemistry in the Denver University, has at last 
made an assured success of his electric street rail- 
way. The cars are now daily running in Denver. 

Miss Fannie Cunningham of Golden, and Mrs. 
L. Bailey of Pueblo, are new accessions to the 
Gunnison corps of teachers. Excellent appoint- 
ments, say we. 

The Brinker Institute has stood untenanted for 
several years, as the proprietor, Prof. Brinker, has 
retired from the ranks of teachers. We learn that 
A. E. Shelton will take the buildings and condnet 
a grammar and home boarding-school. The new 
proprietor has been a teacher in the New York 
evening schools for many years. 

A new ward school-building will be erected this 
fall in South Pueblo. 

We hear it rumored that ex-President Sewall of 
the State University will come before the Repub- 
liean convention as a candidate for the State super- 
intendency. ‘‘He would make a rattling good 
one,”’ said a prominent politician to us the other 
day. We give cordial public assent to this tersely 
stated proposition. The candidacy of so able a 
man would be hailed with delight by many people 
in Colorado that are interested in our vast educa- 
tional enterprises. 


EDUCATION. 


West Denver High School has had the rare good 
fortune to secure Prof. Paul Hanus as principal. 
Prof. H. has been professor of mathematics in the 
State University. 

President Sewall of the State University has 
resigned. His term of service will cease June 1, 
’87. We have not heard any successor named. 
It is to be hoped that the new management may 
prove a little more — and vastly more 
popular throughout the tate. 

C. V. Parker is the new superintendent in North 
Denver. That district succeeds in securing a new 
superintendent each year. It is believed that Prof. 
Parker can ‘‘ hold down”’ the position if any man 
living can, and will stay there long enough to raise 
the school to a proper level. 


State Editor, O, WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Manual training and industrial 
training are both receiving attention in this great 
State. St. Paul is making rapid strides. A 
correspondent in the Globe of that city says of 
their efficient drawing superintendent: ‘‘We 
have accomplished more than our most san- 
guine expectations. In every school the pupils 
are trained in a folding, weaving, designing, 
drawing from objects and dictation, molding 
in clay and making a great vari of useful 
and beautiful models, accompanied by working- 
drawings. In one of our schools a new hollow 
flanged cylinder was needed for the solar camera 
belonging to the building. The principal requested 
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and out of the thirty pupils in the room only two 
failed to produce them. Can any one doubi that 
the boy whose perfectly exact drawing was given 
the carpenter to work from will understand the 
help his manual training has been to him? [ 
mention this instance simply to show that our 
pupils are receiving practical training. And if 
those who believe in us, and those who do not, will 
see into what results our crude beginnings of four 
years ago have grown, they will greatly encourage, 
not only one, but many of those who are faithfully 
working to be worthy the name of teacher.”’ 


State Editor, WM. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—Mr. Henry R. Pettengill, editor 
and publisher of the Michigan School Moderator, 
has Son invited to take the chair of Rhetoric in 
the State Agricultural College. 

Father Sherman, ason of General Sherman, has 
been appointed to a professorship in Detroit 
College. 

During the past year Albion College has had 67 
regular students, 16 of whom belong to the gradu- 
ating class. Including the numbers of the pre- 
paratory (155), the academic (38), and the art de- 
pees the total enrollment of the college 
is 


Albert Williams, Jr., has accepted the princi- 
palship of the Michigan school of mines; and ar- 
rangements will be made to open the school at 
Houghton next fall. 

President Angell and family, of the University 


the pupils of his seventh grade to make working- | 
drawings for this, giving them the measurements, cago, has been elected to the presidency of Kala- 


of Michigan, will spend the summer in Europe. 
The Rev. Dr. Thomas W. Goodspeed, of Chi- 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira RemsEN, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 
A book for beginners, and on the 

experimental plan. 
Examination price 70 cents. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 

NEW YORE. 


Studies in Greek and Roman History; 


Studies in General Histery, from 1000 
B.C. to 476 A.D. 


266 pages, cloth. Introduction price, $1.00. 


At the request of several teachers in leading city 
high schools, we shall bind separately that portion 
of Sheldon’s “ Studies in General History” which re- 
late to Greece and Rome, including the small amount 
of prefatory Ancient History. his manual will 
meet the needs of students peepatas for college, of 
schools in which Ancient History takes the place of 
General History, and of students who have used an 
ordinary manual, and wish to make a spirited and 
helpful review. 

a copy sent on receipt of introduction peice. 

Send for V4 BL Circular on the HISTORY, 
and see what leading teachers say of it. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, Aanp CHICAGO. 


6& A HITHERTO UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 


The Rear-Guard of the Revolution. 


By 


EDMUND KIRKE, 
Author 


of “ Among the Pines,” Etc. 


WITH PORTRAIT OF JOHN SEVIER, AND MAP. | 


I2me, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Many readers will recall a volume published during the war, entitled “ Among the Pines,” appearin 


under the 


it will recall its spirited and graphic delineations of life in the South. 


n-name of Edmund Kirke. This book attained a remarkable success, and all who have re 


* The Rear-Guard of the Revolution,” 


from the same hand, is a narrativ® of the adventures of the —o that first crossed the Alleghanies and 


settled in what is now Tennessee, under the leadership of 


John Sevier. Sevier is notabl 
80 as that of Daniel Boone. 


wo remarkable men,— James Robertson and 


the hero of the narrative; his career was certainly remarkable.—as much 
he title of the book is derived from the fact that a body of hardy volunteers, 


under the leadership of Sevier, crossed the mountaius to uphold the patriotic cause, and by their timely 


arrival secured the defeat of the British army at King’ 
read with delight, simply for its vivid narrative and the exciting story it tells.”— 


“ His book is one to be 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


s Mountain. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price; or, may be had of booksellers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


The Lightest. 
The Simplest. 


The Most Accurate. 


The Cheapest. 


SPENCERIAN 


PENCIL COMPASS. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. ff 
Adapted to Every Variety of Drawing Requiring Instruments, | 


Useful Drawing has for its chief purposes the ex- 
act’ representation of the size, form, and construction of the 
objects in such a manner that the things themselves may 
be made from the knowledge conveyed by the drawings. 


The Spencerian Pencil Compass 


is made with the view of meeting the general 


demand for a practical drawing 


schools that is not liable to get out of order and 
can be supplied at reasonable prices. 
pass is made of metal, nickel plated; the leg is 
secured to the tube holding the pencil bya 
rivet passing through a convex steel washer, 
which binds the leg so that it will remain 


firmly at any required angle. 


SOLE AGENTS: 


instrument for 


The Com- 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Betall Price, 26¢.,—Compass and Pencil, 


Teachers of High Schools 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS,, 

FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 


Popular Seience Monthly 


CONTESTS: 

EX-PRESIDENT PORTER ON EVOLUTION. By 
W. D. Le Sueur, B.A. 

GENIUS AND PRECOCITY. (Concluded.) By 
JAMEs SULLY. 

WOODS AND THEIR DESTRUCTIVE FUNGL. 
Il. By P. H. DupLeEy, C.E. (Ilustrated.) 

INTHELION COUNTRY By PARKER GILLMORE. 

SOME OUTLINES FROM THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION. I. By Prof. W. R. BENEDICT. 

HEREDITARY DISEASES AND RACE CULT- 
URE. By Dr. G. J. PRESTON. 

EVOLUTION IN ARCHITECTURE. By FRANCIS 
H. BAKER. 

ceplAn MEDICINE. By G. ARCHIE STOCKWELL, 


THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN. By JoseruF. JAMEs. 
oune ECONOMICS OF NATURE. By Dr. ANDREW 
ILSON. 


THE NATURE OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. By 
ALFRED FOUILLEE. 

SKETCH OF FREDERICK WARD PUTNAM. 
(With Portrait.) 


EDITOR’S TABLE: Moral Teaching in Public 
Schools.—Psychology as a Science. 


LITERARY NOTICES—POPULAR MISCELLANY 
Price, 60 cents Single Number; $5.00 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & C©O., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


Every teacher should examine Fisher’s 
“ Essentials of Geography.” 


NEW DEPARTURE ” 


THE 
IS A SYSTEM OF 


Learning by Doing. 


No need of a Teacher. School brought home. 

If you want to learn to WRITE WELL and Cor- 
RECTLY, use *‘ THE NEW DEPARTURE.” 

If you want to learn to SPELL CORRECTLY and 
PUNCTUATE PROPERLY, use “ THE NEW DEPART- 
URE. 

If you want to learn the art of English Grammar, 
use “ THE NEW DEPARTURE.” 

“ The economical, direct, natural way of learniny 
to spell is to write words until we can write them 
AUTOMATICALLY. We get the thought through the 

orm, and not through the word. Prono «cing words 

not learning them.”’—CoL. F. W. PARKER, Author 
of the “ Quincy Method.” 

** If the subject be put before him in RIGHT ORDER 
and RIGHT FORM, any pupil of ordinary capacity 
will surmount his successive difficulties with but little 
assistance.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 

“ With this system the learner acquires in a short 
time, and with ease, the most necessary parts of « 
good education.” 

‘*The New Departure” should be in every 
Household. 

EVERY MAN, WOMAN, and CHILD wants and 
needs some education. 

“The New Departure ”’ will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 
Address E. R. PELTON & CO., 


25 Bond Street, New York. 


Helps and Aids for Teachers. 


AND 

STUDY U. S. HISTORY. 
A Book of Brace Outlines, Topics, Review Ques- 
tions, Blackboard Forms, Suggestions to Teachers and 
Pupils, Queer Queries, and Answers on History, ete. 
225 pp. Nothing like it to create an interest in His- 
tory. Thousands have been sold and have given sat- 


| | Ow TO TEACH 


isfaction. Price, $1.00. 
URIOUS Consists of 225 
0 questions and an- 
swers upon a va- 
/OBWEBS riety of subjects. 


Its use will arouse an interest in any school. One 
teacher writes: ‘ Our principal is very neat, yet she 
has Cobwebs on her desk all the time.’” Price, 20 cts. 


Cobwebs No. 2, with 250 Questions and Answers: 
Price, 20 cts. Both for 82 cts. 


H UNTER’S 
ISTORICAL m 6 S x 
A set of 63 cards with book of directions for play- 


ing 22 Games on U. S. History, Very interesting and 
instructive. Price, 40 cents. 


ENERAL 


HISTORY CARDS. 

A set of 120 Cards on General History, by J. W 
Freeman, author of Improved Geographical and 
Historical Cards, and on the same plan. Ready Sep- 
tember 20. Price 50 cts. 


RACTICAL WORK 
IN 


GEOGRAPHY. 
By ef the Illinois Nermal 
bar: l of practical Hints and Facts. 359 


OF COURSE YOU wish to keep your school up to the highest standard of efficiency, and are contin- 
ually on the lookout for anythfng that will add to its attractive ness; therefore, send for my CATALOGUE, 
It contains 32 pp. describing fully the above and hosts of other similar goods, Method Books, Games, 
Dialogues, Speakers, etc, It will cost YOU a postal-card. (Mention The Journal.) 


A, FLANAGAN, 


163 Randolph St., Chicago, 
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mazoo College. 

rosper¢ 
and limi 
20 regular st 
the preparatory de 
-. galect studies, the total enrollment is 144. 


udents have been enrolled. 


The attendance in the normal department of the 


State Normal School during the year has been 


g28,—an inerease of 109 over the enrollment of 


the previous year. 
Only 
mazoo College. 


Grand Rapids will try to secure the meeting of J 


the National Educational Association for 1887; 
and the movement is endorsed by the unanimous 
vote of the Michigan association of city superin- 
tendents. perin 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Mahlenberg College (Lu- 
theran) graduated 13 A.B.’s and conferred 14 


A.M.’s on alumni. 


Ursinus College (Reformed) made Rev. D. F. 
Brendle, of Bethlehem, a D.D. 


Lehigh University (Episcopal) had 41 gradu- 


ates, all but six of them being in technical courses, 


ous condition, owing to scarcity of means 
ted patronage. During the current year 
Including 
tment, and students pursu- 


7 D.D.’s in 31 years is the record of Kala- 


The institution is not in very Prof. Edward D. Neill, of Macalister College, State Editor, C, W. CABBEN, Baraboo. 
e » Horace Gib-| high 


Minneapolis, the historian of Minnesota. WIsconsin.—Milton Upd 
torture ’’ of the captive chief, ‘‘ Calculus,” wns| son, and Florian Cajéri have given the de- 
attended by an audience of two thousand. Tha/ gree of M.S. by the faculty of the State Univ. 
registration of new students exceeds any for elevee| A. J. Ichsner, University of Wisconsin, ’84, is 
years past. 2a. now instructor in Rush ‘edical College, Chicago. 


SourH CAROLINA,—Supt. D. B. Johnson es- ide 
city three years NEW ENGLAND. 
ago, an _built them up in that time to rank 
with the leading schools of the country according| __ Mi on rp guage 
to the re of our associate editor, Rev. A. D. t her i the Bri ard, 
Mayo, w 10 has visited them several times. Prof. vag Indi ool hes 
ohnson is now working to establish a training Sch od will indian Agensy 
school for teachers in connection with the city begin her edmentional missionary 
schools. bes 4 is at Usage no regular normal or Fo nv. Morse of Quincy, who has been 
training school for white teachers in the State. sinsliings tar four years in the Royal Normal Col- 
Uran.—Prof. Mareus E. Jones, formerly of lege of London, Xng., resigns, and will return 
Grinnell, Iowa, is running a private school at Balt wncmne 
mar and high school RHODE ISLAND. 
epartments, and his wife the primary, or rather — The -vensus 
pis. mphlet form by the superintendent, Hon. Amos 
n Salt Lake City exists two Agassiz clubs, both hen. This census, when completed, will be one 


containing eight members. (lub ‘‘A ”’ has been | of the most comprehensive reports of the kind ever 


The Wilbur scholarship of $200 to the sohpomore | in existence for two years; and the members meet! prepared in this State; and it will contain much 


went to S. W. Frescoln, of 


g- 

Lafayette College (Presbyterian) : Of 50 seniors 
45 passed the final examinations and received de- | 
'jnst started up the hill of science. Professor |; 

conferred, one of the latter going to the Rev. is elected of the vacant Providence gram 


. Three LL.D.’s and three D.D.’s were 


every week and discuss scientific subjects. Once | yaluabl tte : 
a month a formal paper on original investigation the local geography 
has to be read by each member. Club "3 sid has = Lewis H. Meader, of the Warren high school, 


mar schoo 


— Lewis H. Meader, of the Warren (N. H.) 
igh school, is elected principal of the vacant 
Providence grammar school. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The following members of the senior class of 
the Windsor Locks High School have passed their 
examinations for entrance to the State Normal 
School at New Britain, which school they enter 
September first: Lulu J, Pease, Estena M. Gris- 
wold, Mary Clark, and Carrie J. Simms, 

— Out of the nine teachers in the Union school 
at Windsor Locks, seven improved their time dur- 
ing the summer vacation by taking a course of 
study at the summer schools, either at Niantic or 
the lechtos School of Methods. Such endeav~ 
ors to secure the most advanced and the best 
methods of teaching, by the expenditure of both 
time and money, cannot fail to elevate the stand- 
ing of the school in which they are working. 

— Mr. George R. Burton, for seventeen years 
successful principal of Washington School District, 
New Haven, has resigned to engage in life in- 
surance. His teachers presented him with an ele- 

t French clock as a token of esteem and wish 
or kind remembrance. Mr. Burton came to this 
city from Troy, N. Y., by invitation of the Board 
of Education at that time, and leaves the services 
of the t board, after unquestioned appoint- 
ment & another year, bearing a well written 
record of intelligent, faithful work that will live 
on in the lives of his teachers and pupils. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology. 


“No candidate recommended by Chauncy-Hall 
School has ever failed of admission. Attention is 
particularly cailed to the remarkable success of this 
year’s class. . 
259 Boylston Street, Rosten, 

Very near the Institute. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
FOVNILARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elecation. 


The many editions of “* Practical Elocution” that 
have been issued, and its extended use in the 
best Schools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim,—that it occupies the first place among 
works of its kind, and that its sale is more ex- 
tensive than that of any similar book. 

In reagenes to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Veice, Articulation, Gesture, 
Analysis, and Expression, subjects which are 
fully treated in the body of the work. 

This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and 
durably bound, and printed on good paper. The re- 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be swpplied to schools 
for first introduction at 75 cts. per copy, and in 
lots of 100 copies at 62% cts. A sam Te copy for 
examination will be mailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
to prepay postage. 

CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 1127 Grand St., 
PUBLICATION DEPT. : PHILADA, 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or éxchange for miscel- 
laneous works 0 CTION, 
Poke 


any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 

dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 

ing condition and copy date. 
. EDW. E. BABB & CO. 

578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHAUCER, 
SPENSER, 
BACON, 


authors, COMPLETE, 


author’s life, ete. 


Send for Circular. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


(From a MS. Copy in vellum of “ Canterbury Tales,” adorned 
with Marginal Paintings, in possession of the 


Marquis of Stafford-] BOSTON: 


30 Franklin Street. 


SHAKESPEARE, 
MILTON, 
BUNYAN. 


One or more of the masterpieces of each of these 
with copious 


notes, sketch of 


EDITED BY 
HoMER B. 
In One Volume of 445 Pages. 


Examination price, $1.50, with the privilege of 
returning the book if not found to be what is wanted. 


SPRAGUE, PH.D. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CHICAGO: 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


Shepard’s Chemistry, 


Though published two months after the opening of the school year, has already been adopted, soLELY ON ITs MERITS, in thirty Colleges and fifty-three 


High and Normal Schools, and is now being rapidly adopted for next year’s use. 
Our Special Cireular on this book (sent free to any address) will show with what unusual favor it has been received. We also send gratis an article on 


“Chemistry in the High School,” reprinted from the last number of Education, Boston. 


The following have “carefully examined it”: 


Prof. T. H. Nerten, University of Cincinnati: It is most admirably conceived, and is at once en- 


Dr. Wm. E. Leckwoed, Yale College: I have used the book to some extent, and ter familiarit: 

—- r first impression of its merits; viz., that it is a very thorough elementary work. i 
rof. C. F. Chandler, Columbia : td of 

racy characterizes the entire work. College: I find it to be an excellent book. A great degree of acc 


Prof. J. 8. Shanck, Princeton College: I consider it one of the very best among the multitude of 


small works of late issue. 


Prof. C. A. Shneffer, Cornell University: After a careful examination of the contents, it gives me | 


— pleasure to pronounce it excellent. The plan is well conceived, and embodies the method by all 
mi ry best for imparting in a thorough manner the first ideas of chemistry to the student. 
ref. Otis C. Johnson, University of Michigan: I am very much pleased with it. I like it so well 
nothing to say by way of erit 
Obert : I have been wanting of 
anything I have seen. like This book comes the nearest to what I have 
Prof. W. W. Daniells, University of Wisconsin: It is a superior text-book. 


The following have 


ot Robert B. Warder, Purdue Uni : I have used this book five months. It has given 
ral satisfaction, and I see no reason to alter my choice for the next class. 

E. Young, Northwestern University, I have used the book with more than 
Prof. G. W. Krall, Manual Training School, St. Louis: 1 have used it during the past session of 

School, and feel it a duty, as well as a pleasure, to recsmmend it as the best class-book and most teachable 


yet publish 
ref. Jas. T. Anderson, Central Missouri: Having put it to rigid test in the class-room, I 
faba, and I ive no hesitancy in declar- 


4m how prepared to sa + 
y that every expectation has been fully just 
ae claims which the friends ofthe book make for abe modest indeed. 
of. Edwin BR. Lewis, Wabash College, Indiana: This test of the book in the laborato has been 
Uschi stactory that I have no hesitation in deciding to adopt it as a means of increasing the interest and 
= at of the study in the college. 
rof. Mary Hi. Smith, Penn Col Pittsb 
if, by a word, I » Henn lege ut 
» L can do anythi ward iarge 
thing for the cause of 


, Pa.: It has been a delight to me all the year, and 
troduction. I shall feel that I have indeed done some- 


tertaining, stimulating, and accurate. 

Prof. Louis Habel, Lewis College, Northfield, Vt., editor of the “ Scientific Review”: Any attempt 
to criticise this bock must prove a failure. 

Prof. Jas. M. Safford, Vanderbilt University: I know of no more satisfactory book of its class in 
the English language. 

Prof. W. ©. Atwater, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct.: My assistants, as well as myself, are 
very highly pleased with it. One of the most cheering signs of the times for the study of the sciences of 
nature seems to me to be the appearance of such books as this. 

Prof. Edgar Evérhart, University of Texas: It is the best elementary text-book on chemistry that 


I have seen. 
Prof. W. G. Rappleye, Normal School, Oswego, N. Y.: Sh eee find a book of the grade 
abou 


of Mr. Shepard’s written by a man who knows what he is talking 


“ fairly tested it”: 


J. Ml. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.: 1 have been using it, and find it an admirable text- 
book. Itis eminently practical. 

F. M. Gilley, p= School, Chelsea, Mass.: Experience in the class-room and laboratory has con- 
firmed my previous opinion of it. No greater commendation could there be than the increased leasure 
and interest the scholars have in the subject. The book is unusually free from mistakes. It is far in 
advance of previous text-books. 

Frank W. Barrows, Academy, Worcester, Mass.: The book pleases me exssotingty. I began to 
use it before it was ready for the market. For clearness and completeness it is unexcelled by any book 
of its pretensions. As a contribution to improved methods of hing and studying chemistry, it is 
deservedly a success. 

Lillie J. Martin h School, I , Ind,: Ihave t from it for eight months. I still 
thinie, as at first, that for high school use it is by far the best book yet published. 


Charles BR. Dryer, High School, Ft. Wayne, Ind.: We are wales 1. There is no question that the 


| plan of the book is more nearly the correct one than any other publish: 


Sample copy sent by mail on receipt of Introduction Price ($1.12). Circular free. Send for article on “Chemistry in the High School,” reprinted from last 


number of Epucation, Boston. Sent Sree. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Publishers, Boston, New York, and CHICAGo. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title 
The Long ° ° 
The Optimism “of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
A Chance ntan 
Children of Old Park’s Tavern. - - - - 
The Chilcotes. - - - - - 
The One Thin Needful. - - - - - 
Jo's Sar ty - - - - - - 
Bad to - - - - - - 
Love and Luck. - - - - - 
Lectures for Kindergartners. - 
Normal Phonography - 
Miss Melinda’s Opportunity. - - - - 
Golden Mediocrit - - - - - 
Santa Barbara, - - - - - 
For Summer Afternoo - - - - - 
The Evolution of a Shadow. - - - - 
Our Country - - - - - 
Studies in ‘Modern "Socialism. - 
A Politician’s Daughter. - - - - - 
Pepita Ximenez. - - - - - 
Cunning. - - - - - 
fiannibal of New York. - - - - - 
Adventures of an Old Maid. - - - 
Voyages and and Travels of Marco Polo. - - - 
‘eok It? - - - - 
Snowed - 
rs. Null. - - - - 
The  Winnepeg Coun - - - 
History of the Old State House. - - - - 
Mary’s Meadow. ° 
Human Physiolog ay. < 
Methods of Historical Study 
Literary Relations of England and Germany. - 
Stories from Life. 
Eminent Authors of the 19th Century. - - 
The Labor Movement in America. - - - 
Emigrant Life in Kansas - - - 
La Plata Countries of South America : - 
The Story of Spain. - - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Oleveland F B Dickerson & Co, —. $1 00 
Dana Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston 50 
Howelle Houghton, Mifiin & 
Humphrey Harper Brothers, N 1 
Keith 20 
Lillle 1 00 
Smart 25 
Roosevelt 100 
Peabody DC Heath & Co, Boston 100 
Barlow JB  aeeanoeee Co, Phila, I 00 
Campbell Robe rts Bros, Boston, 1 00 
Hamerton 50) 
Roberts “ “ 75) 
Woolsey 50 
Weston Standard Pub Co. Cin, 1 50 
Strong Baker & Taylor, N Y. 50 
Brown D Appleton & Co, NY, 1 25 
Hamlin 75 
Adams D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 75 
Wharton Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 50 
Greene J Cassell & Go, & Co,N Y, 25 

N 10 
18 

Stockton Charles Scribner's Sons, 1 00 
Stevenson = ~ 1 00 
Fellow Cupples, Upham & £o, Boston, 1 75 
Moore 76 
Ewing E&JB ton, Son, Co, 25 
Landois P Blakiston Co, Phila, 
freeman 2 25 
Herford 2 50 
Bolton T Crowell «& Co, N 1 25 
Brandes 4 
Ely “ “ 150 
Ebbutt J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 2 25 
Clemens 1 50 
Hale G P Putmam’s Sons, N Y, 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE call attention to the striking advertisement 
of James W. Queen & Co. in this issue. This 
well-known firm are very large dealers in all 
kinds of scientific apparatus, including physical, 
chemical, and physiological instruments and ap- 
pliances, such as are used in the largest univer- 
sities as well as those intended for high schools 
and academies. 

Our attention has been ealled recently to a new 
series of apparatus for experiments in Polarized 
Light, which is being constructed by this house 
and will be of special value to students, and is to 
be sold at a very low price. The new Toepler- 


Holtz Machine devised by them has many advan- 
tages over those heretofore constructed. They 
are also making a specialty of anatomical models, 
skeletons, and skulls, of which they have a large 
collection. 
This reliable firm are making a specialty of ap- 
us that can be supplied for a low price, that 
will meet all the demands of modern ideas of 
teaching physics, without in the least giving up 
the manufacture of fine apparatus, for which it 
has jbeen well known and celebrated for years. 
We would recommend our readers who contemplate 
purchasing apparatus to visit or consult with this 
firm, who have a very large and varied stock and 
very complete catalogues. 


THE Stonington route to New York has been 
very popular this season, and will continue so to 
be, because of the quick time, easy road-bed, ele- 
gant cars, and efficient service. We have fre- 
quently tested it, and testify to its virtues from 
personal experience as well as from the universal 
commendation heard thereof. 


TRAVELERS arriving in New York City, tired, 
hungry, and dusty, will find the Grand Union 
Hotel, immediately opposite the Grand Central 
Depot, an excellent stopping-place. It is con- 
ducted on the European Plan, and for $1.00 a day 
an excellent room can be had. The Restaurant 
is fine and the prices moderate. Baggage is taken 
to and from the Grand Central Depot without 
charge. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A deed covering 33 pages of legal cap paper 
averaging 11 words to the line and 32 lines to the 
page, thus containing 11,616 words, was recently 
recorded in McIntosh county, Ga. 


— If you desire to possess a beautiful complex- 
ion take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It cleanses and 
purifies the blood and removes blotches and pim- 

, making the skin smooth and clear, and giv- 
ing it a bright and healthy appearance. Take it 
this month. 


— California is 770 miles long. Its greatest 
width is 330 miles, and it contains 185,981 square 
miles, or 128,047,549 acres of land. 

Hay Fever Surrerers.—The number of 
people annually afflicted with this most annoying 
malady seems to be greatly on the increase. . . . 
The editor of this journal is an annual victim, 
and with a view to discover a specific, has tried 
numerous remedies. Of these ‘‘ Ely’s Cream 
Balm ”’ is by all odds the quickest and most satis- 
factory, two applications greatly allaying the usual 
symptons in the nose and eyes. We would rec- 
ommend its use by all subject to hay fever, and 


we gladly bear unsolicited testimony to its effi- 
ciency in our own case. * * * *— Media, 
Pa., Record. 

— Legion,—the names of those in every State 
and territory of the Union and pee Lagi d who use 
and admire Esterbrook’s Pens. 


— English railway companies have successful 


' codperative banks of their own. In one compan 


the employés have deposited over £227,000,—a 
remarkable illustration of thrift. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


— Of 192 revolutions in Europe the months of 
June and July have the largest share, November 
and January the smallest. 


ApVIcE TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as bright asa button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays the pain, relieves wind, egulates the 
bowels, and is the best at nyt remedyfor diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cents a bottle. 


| FIFTH READERS. 


a system of education, and supplemented by books of 


TIONS from the works of LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
BRYANT, HOLMES, LOWELL, and EMERSON. With 
Biographical Sketches and Notes explaining the 
Historical and Personal Allusions. 16mo, 463 pp., $1. 
This book contains several of the most characteris- 
tic long poems by the eminent writers above named, 

The list of pieces selected is as follows: 

Longfellow: Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles 
Standish; The Building of the Ship. 

Whittier: Snow-Bound; Among the Hills; Mabel 
Martin; Cobbler Keezar’s Vision; Barclay of Ury; 
The Two Rabbis; The Gift of Tritemius ; The 
Brother of Mercy; The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall ; 
Maud Muller, 

Bryant: Sella; The Little People of the Snow. 

Holmes: Grandmother's Story of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill; The School-Boy. 


00 | Lewell: The Vision of Sir Launfal; Under the Wil 


lows; Under the Old Elm; Agassiz. 
Emerson: The Adirondacs; The Titmouse; Mo- 
nadnoc. 


published which point to a much-neede 


eral American literature.—Boston Advertiser. 


AMERICAN POEMS. UNABRIDGED SELEC- 


The notes and introductions are very judicious, and furnish 
books which the young reader needs.—New York School Jour 


A sentiment is growing among thoughtful people that our ordinary scrappy school-readers, while well 
adapted to secure a variety of elocutionary drill, are very insufficient for the other objects to be aimed at 
in reading-books ; and that they should be, if not superseded, yet relegated to a less conspicuous place in 


a different type.—NrEWwW YorkK NATION. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selections of ENTIRE 
Essays, Sketches, and Stories from the works of 
HAWTHORNE, IRVING, LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
LOWELL, THOREAU, and EMERSON. 
With Introductions and Notes. 16mo, 424 pages 
$1.00. 

The selections comprised in this book are as 
ollows: 

Mawtherne: The Snow-Image; The Great Stone 
Face ; Drowne’s Wooden Image ; Howe’s Mas- 
querade. 

Irving: Rip Van Winkle; Little Britain. 

Longfellow: The Valley of the Loire ; Journey 
Into Spain. 

Whittier: Yankee Gypsies; The Boy Captives. 

Holmes: The Gambrel-Roofed House, 

Lowell: My Garden Acquaintance. 

Thoreau: Sounds ; Brute Neighbors ; The High- 
land Light. 

Emerson: Behavior; Books. 


Any person familiar with these essays and stories will recognize their great and varied interest, as 
well as their unquestionable literary excellence and charm. 


It is little wonder, in view of the kind of “readers” that have so long been in use in our schools, that 
there is so little interest either in readin ng or in literature. The present volume is one of several recently 
reform in this particular, and a reform which will, if we are not 


greatly mistaken, yield the most beneficent results.—ELxaminer and Chronicle (New York). 
The volume has this double value,—it is an excellent reader for schoois, and a real introduction to gen- 


a the information about the authors and 


READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of the Best Authors. 
18 books (paper), averaging over 70 pages, at 15 cents, postpaid. 
33 books (cloth), averaging over 300 pages, at 40 cents, postpaid. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application, and sample copies on receipt of price. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,-4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth. 12mo. 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
Somerset St.. Bosion. 


Have you seen Fisher's “Essentials of 
Geography”? Published by the New 
England Pub. Co., No. 3 Somerset Street. 


ing good books cheap. There are hund 
good book; he knows how to make it ; 

every reading man wants to own. 
who thank him | TS favorite aut 


RECEN 


17 American Humorists—HOuMEs.. 
19 American Humorists—LowELL.... 


wt The Battle of the Books. DEAN SWIFT... ...... 
195 Classic Humorists: Anacreon; Joel Barlow ; 


HISTORY 


112 The Battle of Waterloo. Sir Epw. Creasy.. 
2 The Burning of Rome. CaNon FARRAR........ 


9 Thes tre ridegroom. WASHINGTON IRVING 


115 Luther’s Table Talk me. M 


143 Great Thoughts from Gerek Authors. #schy- 
lus, Anacreon, Etc 


I will send you, post-paid, your own sel 


world at the lowest prices ever known. 


publishers be glad when it is gone ?”—B. F. 


15 American Humorists—Irvina.. - Be] 


2W 
108 Tints of the Times, Etc. OrpnevsC. Kerr.. Tho 


Richard Harris Barham..................... Se 
** What is the world coming to? The 

* far as books are concerned.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis, 

42 The Civilizations of Asia. RAWLINSON.. 

103 The Battle of Marathon, Str Eow. CREASY... 3c 

108 The Battle of Hastings. Sim Epw. Creasy. 


110 Defeat of the Spanish Armada. CREASY...... 2c lar ~ 


1 Rip Van Winkle. WasHINGTON IRVING.......... 
Address, Etc..... FAMOUS POEMS. 
otive abit of Reading. C.F RICHARDSON. 2 6 Enoch Arden. ALFRED TENNYSON....... 
18 The Cricket on the Hearth. I[lis'd. Dickens. 10¢ | 9% Hamlet. 
of DAVID PRYDE...... 25 The Deserted Village, Etc. GOLDSMITH....... 2c 


83 Fior d’Aliza. LAMARTINE....................... 15e 
113 Conduct of The Understanding. — Locke we 


136 The War for the U nion. WENDELL «105 Virgi 
187 Progress of the Working Classes. R. GIFFEN. 4c 106 arin 


2e 
144 The Same Aristophanes, 2c | 180 Irish Melodies. Moorg......................... le 


PROVE the PUDDING 25 Cents, 


25 cents (stamps taken), on condition that you will order w 
* ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 132. pages, 


‘ Now the only Croesus that I envy is he who is 


aay of py oan in this city who consider themselves regular customers. 
1.00 book at 40 cents, and sells thousands. 
The binding is always good ; so is the paper and print. 


he sells a 


hors jyithin their reach.’ "Post, Toledo, Ohio. 


ISSUES ‘The Elzevir Library, is perfection, 
* for the happy LypBroox, 


24 “Ye Old Pilgrims to Ye New.”............. 6e | 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. | 


200 On the Pleasure of Reading, with the famous 
170 Last Essays of Elia. CHaRLes Lams.......... $e 
166 Essays of Elia. CHARLES LAMB................. Be | 
163 Co-operation. HOLYOAKE....................... Mo | 311 Re | 
. 161 Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful.Complete lie | 212 Friendship sinthdakateneadenuaes ae 


ic COM E 

179 Every in Humor JEDIES. We | 

4c | 175 A School for Scandal. SHERIDAN.............. We | 
174 She Stoops to Conquer. GOLDSMITH...... .... 10e 


POPULAR SC 

5 The Sea-Serpents of 
M. W 2e 
44 The Evidences of HUXLRY......... 


157 On Leaves. Sm JOHN LUBBOCK ................ 


By CANON FARRAR. 


3 | 27 How Lisa Loved the cing. GEORGE ELIT... 

28 Songs of Seven, & Other Poems. JEAN INGELOW 2c 
82 Indian Song of Songs. By EDWIN ARNOLD..... 6¢ 
% Schiller’s Song of the 2e 
37 Pearls of the Faith. 
Essay on Man. 


140 The Raven, & Other Poems. Epear. A. Por. 2c 
123 Hermann and Dorothea. | ee 6c 


151 Paradise Lost. 20c 
132 Allegro, and Comus. MILTon... 5¢ 
158 Lalla Rookh. 12¢ 


ae If so, I admire your taste. 


122 Public Health. EDWARD 2e | 


Richer than Croesus! 


crank on the one’ idea of publish- 
He knows a 
The books are mostly those that 
Alden surely has many friends 


and the poor will always be your debtor 
Blocksburg, Va. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. 


207 “*Art,” with fine 25e 
We 
y SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
126 Lay of the Last Minstrel........................ 6e 


‘*Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are s di blishi 
H U M O R O U S * books for the people at y Bot ling 


e old-line 


poor man, now, is pat on on an canter with the alae, so 


nyan’s rim’s Progress, Iilust: 
66 The Celtic Hermits. CHARLES KINGSLEY...... 2c 
63 The Crucifixion. By GEIKIE ................... 2c 
69 A Half Hour with St Paul.....................05 3c 
1 Nos. 2, 43, 66, 67, 68, 69, Combined in one........ lde 


“3 Alien continues such excellent work he will assuredly win the good wishes of 
* all who are interested in cheap good literature.”—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 


BIOCRAPHY. 
192 William Pitt. 7 
191 Warren Hastings. MacavLay 
189 Lord Bacon. ACAULAY. ...... 
1s Oliver Cromwell. . 


183 Julius Caesar. LIDDELL... 

178 Life of Hannibal. “Tmouas ARNOLD, of Rugby 10c 
135 Wendell Gero. Wu. Currus.......... 3e 
130 Milton. Se 


129 Erasmus Henr VIIL. D’AUBIGNE......... 
Count Rumford. 3e 


7% Life of Sam Houston. C. EDWARDS LESTER.. ie 
5 Nos. 4, 11, 16, 38, Combined................0006.. 
41 Life of Peter Coop r. = EDWARDs LESTER.. 


As an inducement to you to test, at once, the un- 
exampled merits and economy of my publications, 


ections from the books advertised above, of the value of 35 cents, for the sum of 


ithin 10 days from your receipt of this paper ; mention its name. - 
4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 


»Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pear! Street, New York. 


The Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this papes 


al 
| 
| 
| 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 
ihe F flosophy of 
2 American Humorists—A. WARD............... 1388 What Knowledwe is of Most Worth............ 
21 American Humorists—Mark Twain | 139 Intellectual 
141 Physical Education ............cccccccececcecces BC 
The last four numbers comprise Spencer's famous 
AULAY 
124 Legend of the Wandering Jew. Barina-Gou.Lp 
12% Confessions of an Oplum-Eater. De QuINcEY. 1 | 
MACAULAY 2c | 
| 65 Life of Alex. H. Stephens. le 
16 Life of Gustave Doré. Illustrated............. 3c 
Sir Isaac Newton. James PARTON............. 
146 7 Et 8 Frederick the Great. MACAULAY.............. 7¢ 
4 Life of Washington Irving. R. H. STODDARD. 6¢ 
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Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
S trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


Open to 


Address I. 


or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
N Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


\ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
G catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 4 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
L Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— A splendid array of light, brief, and seasonable 
articles is offered in the August Brooklyn Magazine, 
and makes a number especiall adapted for summer 
reading. “Hamlet’s City,” oy Hon. W. J. Arm- 
strong, takes us in the most interesting fashion 
through the scenes of Shakespeare’s drama in the 
by town of Elsinore, Denmark, and conducts us 

own into the lower dungeons of Kronborg Castle, 
disclosing the eens horrors of those famous 
subterranean vaults. Nearly all the th rty and odd 


th | articles ape Reaws given have the breath of summer 


about their titles or text, and by their cris ness an 

number «ffer a of 
Besides | hese are also the English sermns thus far 
delivere by Mr. Beecher across the water, and the 
out-of-to sermons of Dr. Talmage, revised by them- 
selves, kingin alla remarkable literary feast at 
the still wore remarkable modest price of 20 cents, 
The Brooklyn Magazine, 7 Murray 8t., 


— The August Forum is inviting in its contents 
“The Revolt of the Majority,” by toy. George Bach: 
elor, is given the place of honor, and is followed by 
the * Confessions of a Roman Catholic,” who believes 
that ‘‘ the holy church ought to reverse or amend the 

apal condemnation of progress and modern civiliza- 

ion.” In astrong and timely article on “ Newspaper 
Espionage,” Joseph B. Bishop denounces the pres- 


Qeachers’ Agencies. | Geachers’ Agencies. 
Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


IS IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER? 


We filled more places durin Deptomber last year than in any other month. If a vacancy occurs in 
August or September, the scarcity of good teachers, and the need for an immediate selection, makes the 
consulting of the nearest and best-known Teachers’ Agency an absolute necessity. The following are some 
of the places filled by us during August and September last year: 

Superintendency, Marshall, Minn., $1200. Superintendency, Tidiouti, Penn., $1400. 

Modern Lang. Professorship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. High School Teacher, Rushford, Minn., $500. 

Atlantic (lowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450. 

College Professorship, Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., $1000. Gram. Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn., $500, 

High School Principaiship, Monona, Lowa, $600. Principalship of Academy, Plankinton, Dak., $1200. 

Superintendent of Music, College, Lancaster, Ky. Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins, Colo., $750. 

High School Principalship, Plattsmouth, Neb. Principalship, Elk Point, Dak., $1000. 

Prof. of Languages, High School. Kendalville, Ind. tems , Champion, Mich., $600, 

Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, Ill., $900. Lady H. 8. ‘Reacher, River Falls, Wis., $500. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

rticulars apply at the 
St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


For circular and further 
school, 1679 wees 


TASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both 


wth sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 


E. H. Principal. 


ent detestible “ prying style ” of journalism, which 
has so recently come into Vogue, and calls public at- 
tention by several examples to the intolerable lengths 
to which the system of press espionage has lately 
been carried. Andrew Carnegie gives his views of 
the results of “The Labor Struggle”; Prof. W. T. 
Harris, the philosopher, tells “‘ How I was Educat- 
ed,’ and Eugene Marechal Camp writes of “ Our 
African Cont ingent.” The remaining papers are : 

Poisons in Food and Drink,” by Dr. Cyrus Edson; 
‘““What we Know About the Weather,” by Lieut. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 


The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
For circulars, ete., 


tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886, 
address Miss ELLEN Hybk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATE 
For both sexes. For catalogues, 


principal, 
QUTE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
only. For catalogues, 
Principal, ‘B. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For h sexes. 


Mass. 
dress the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


address the 
D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Greely; nd ey in Art,” by Edward R. Gare- 
zynski, and “ The New Total Abstinence Creed,” by 
rof. W. J. Beecher. New York: Forum Pub. Co. 


— Frank R. Stockton’s tiew novelette, “ The Cast- 
ing Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,” which 
begins in the August Century, describes the re- 
markable adventures of two worthy New England 
women and the chronicler of the tale, who were ship- 
wrecked and cast ashore upon a small island in the 
Pacific Ocean, which proved to be by no means a 
desert. The war feature of this number is “ Fred- 
ericksburg,” described by General James Long 
street, and by General Darius N. Couch and General 
William Farrar Smith, the latter of whom were Union 
corps commanders in the battle. A short paper by 
Major J. Horace Lacy of Virginia, owner of the his- 
toric “Lacy House,” opposite Fredericksburg, 


VIDENCE, R. I. 

and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special 


printed in the same manner, describes “‘ Lee at Fred- 
ericksburg.” It contains the following paragraph: 
“Tam the more moved to send you these reminis- 
cences, as in the providence of God your magazine 
occupies the foremost place as the great pacificator 
between the North and the South, holding the even 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
California, Pa. 


Specially devoted to the training of teachers. For 
catalogue, address THEO. B. Noss, Ph.D., Prin. 


common-schoo 
best modes of modern instruction ? In either 
enter the Model Department of the ELLEN 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 

bom Sept. 6, 1886, and Jan. 3, 1887. For catal 


0 YOU WANT TO FIT FOR THE 
best college in America ? Do you want a good 
education, in accordance with the 
OL 


Terms 


es, 
Hewett. Normal. lil. 


/INDERGARTNERS 


tare opportunities afforded. 


TRAINED. 


Send for circular 
to STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 


ELY’S 


CATARRH 


REAM 
cures 


and Cures 


CATARRH, 


HAY =F EVER Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 


tered, 60 cts. Cireulars fre 
ELY BROTHERS, 


CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
COLD in HEAD, 
HAY FEVER. 
Not a Liquid,Snuff, 


or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 


e. 
ruggists, Owego, N. Y. 


QUEEN OF BEAUTY 


the most delicate and elegant 
uutifier of the complexion in the 
world. Ithas no equal. It imparts 
the matron the freshness of 


lady is made 
“strikingly beautiful” by a single 
.. pplication. Itsuse is invisible, ex- 
\ cept in effect. It removes 
ms freckles, blotches, sallowness, and 
ey all eruptions, and purifies theskin, 
and renders ot and by 
neen 0 eau an en- 
Penrectton or Cosmetics. Warranted free from lead, 
bismuth, arsenic, or chalk (commonly used), Recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists for its purity. Ladies 
may test it with a few drops of ammonia. 
so treated, which turns dark, should be instantly rejec 
as poisonous. 
Unts, Price, $1.00 per bottle. anc 
£0ods devlcrs everywhere. Sealed circulars, 4 cents. 
FONTAINE, 19 1 


&t., N. ¥. 


[ARIETTA COLLEGE, 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Free Scholar- 
Ships to aid worthy students. The next term in Col- 
lege and Academy begins September 9th. Cata- 
579 h 


logues sent on application. 


scales of equal and exact justice, and pouring light 
on every act and incident of the great Civil War. 
You have not raked amid the deceitful ashes of the 
t to bring together upon the altar of sectional 
ate the live coals of that fire which once burned all 
too fiercely; but ever by kind, fair, and impartial 
utterances, giving both sides an equal show, you 
have poured oil upon the troubled waters, and de- 
serve hat benediction which rests upon the peace- 
maker. 


— The Pulpit Treasury for August is warm. fresh 
timely, and able. The variety and suggestive help- 
fulness of the articles in this monthly never flag, but 
are sustained with vivacity and increasing manly 
vigor. The needs of the preacher and ristain 
worker are <4 steadily in view, and are amply sup- 
ay Rev. N. H. Van Arsdale, one of the editors of 

he Christian Intelligencer, New York, and pastor 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, Paterson, N. J., is 
accorded the first place inthis number. His portrait 
furnishes the frontispiece, and his excellent sermon 
on “ Hosannas to Jesus” is the first in the sermonic 
department. A sketch of his life and a view of his 
church are also given. Other full sermons are py 
Dr. W. H. Anderson of Kentucky, and Dr. A. H. 
Moment of Brooklyn. There is a Dedicatorv Service 
by Prof. J. A. Broadus, and an Expository Lecture 
by J. Parker. “ —~_ Lg of Sermons” 
are by Drs. Raymond, Mitchell, Davis, Huntington, 
Storrs, McCosh, Beach, and Ormiston. There is a 
telling article by Dr. A. T. Pierson on “ The Chris- 
tian and the World”’; one a os Cuyler on “ The 
Work that Pays’; one by Rev. J. O. Davies on 
“ The Elements of a Strong Church” ; one by D, L. 
Moody on “ Church Choirs”; one b ‘Dr. Bolton’ on 
“Home Training’; one by Dr. Talmage on “ The 
Religion for an Emergency”; one by Dr. Dunn on 
“ The Seriptural Specific for Dull Prayer-meetings ” ; 
one by Dr. Vincent 6n ‘‘ A Pastor Perforator”; an 
several others equally suitable and _ interesting. 
$2.50; to $2.00; single copies, 25 
ets. New York: E.B. Treat, Pub’r, 771 Broadway. 


— The August Kelectic is highly favored, as are its 
readers, in having as an introductory article a highly 
valuable and eminently suggestive paper by that fa- 
vorite with teachers because of his superior peda- 
gogical and psychological work,—James Sully.—who 
writes upon “Genius and Insanity,” an article at- 
tracting wide attention. Dr. Morell Mackenzie dis- 
cusses the problem, “Is Medicine a Progressive Sci- 
ence ?”’ with a good deal of sense and vigor, and 
H. D. Traill has a strong article on “ International 
Copyright.” Prof. Max Muller’s discussion of 
“Goethe and Carlyle” will engage the attention of 
all interested in literature as a fresh and notable 
contribution to the lives of two great men. “ The 
Greek Home According to Homer,” by E. W. God- 
win, is a scholarly piece of work. Mr. Swinburne’s 
criticism of the old Shakespearian dramatist, John 
Webster, is marked by all the peculiar freshness and 
strength of the celebrated English poet, who appeals 
little less strongly to the public as a prose critic than 
he does as apoet. Other notable papers are those on 
“Gustave Doré;”’ “In Osman Digna’s Garden,” by 
Phil Robinson; ‘The Development of Northwest 
Canada,”’ by . Shelford; and “ Theodore Agrippa 
D’Aubigne.” by P. F. Willert. Tlie various short 

apers are all timely and a. The August 
| amt worthily supports the gh reputation of the 
magazine as a representative of the best periodical 
literatnre of the time. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 
Bond Street, New York. Terms, $5.00 a year; log 
numbers, 45 cts. ; trial subscription for three months, 
$1.00; Eclectic and any $4.00 magazine, $8.00. 

MAGAZINES RECEVED. 

Magazine of Western History (illustrated), for 
+ terms, $5.00 a year. Cleveland, 0,; Maga- 
zine of Western History. 

st. Terms, $4.00 


The Overland Monthly, for Au 
a year; 35cents anumber. San rancisco: 120 Sut- 


Street, 
verhe Fnglish Illustrated Magazine, for August; 


WANTED, 


Ina 
Mechanical Drawin or gentleman. 
to $1000, Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Pennsylvania city, a teacher of Elocution and 
»fanum 


Have you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 


of Geography” ? 


terms, $1 75 a year, 15 cents a number. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 
abyhood, for August; terms, $1.50a year; 15cents 
- Der. New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 
Lend a Hand, for August; terms, $2.00 a year; 20 
‘cents anumber. Boston: Lend a Hand Co. 
The Magazine of art, for September ; terms. $3.50 a 
year; 35 cents a number. New York: Cassell & Co. 
The Catholic World, for September; terms, $4.00 a 
year 36 cents a number. New York: The Catholic 
Soc, Co, 


Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Lowa, $450. 
Superintendency, Winona, Minn., $1800. 
Principalship High School, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1500. 


Music Teacher, Carroliton, Miss., $700. 

Art Teacher, Clinton, Mo., $750. 

Presidency of State Normal, Weston, Oregon. 
Etc., Ete,, Ete. 


Now is the time to register in the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


(Send postal for circulars.) 


170 State Street, Chicago, Tl. 


EST TEACHERS, ana'Fortion, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INsTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and For Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

LADIES.—College Graduates. General History, 
salary $1.000; English, $1,000. 

These positions are ina City High School. Appli- 
eants must have had successful experience in teach- 
ing in Public High Schools. 

Address Ww. D. KERR, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New Vork. 


+ 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TeacueErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Teachers’ Bureau 


w? 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 

usiness Firms. rs. A. D. 

ss sd 329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our Uesverty for 
Mr, John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 
A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


and BOARDS 


OF EDUCA- 
TEON should 
remember that 
The School Bulletin Te®chers’ Agency 
Syracuse when a sud- 
N. den resig- 
is just mation 
whatis just as 
school opens makes a good selection espe- 


cially difficult. We assume, then, that even 
of A season we can still offer a selection from 
capable and effi- 

ecient teachers for 

on; an a 

we receive an application it Teceives imme “iate 
Cc. W. BARDEEN. 


of THE JOURNAL for the years 
Bound Volumes 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYE are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
___ American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. 
H. HESSE’S 


12 EK. 17th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance In New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing poatone,~ 208 
h some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. Manager, 

36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc, 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 
D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has abundant evidence that it has gained a na- 
tional reputation, and the confidence of its numer- 
ous patrons who are found in every State and Terri 
tory. The number of registrations and calls for 
Teachers are constantly meponeeng. and engage- 
ments are daily reported. Never before has this 
Bureau had enrolled anne its members so many 
teachers fitted for responsible positions in the higher 
departments of instruction, and so pony calls for 
this class of teachers. Now is the time to register 
to meet the constant demand ‘for candidates for the 
next school year. We pledge fidelity and untiring 
efforts to our patrons. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Ma 
3 Somerset Street, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘Tam much pleased with your agency. Yourterms 
are as liberal and fair as need be, while nothing could 
be more satisfactory than your business-like way of 
dealing with teachers. Please send your circular 
to following four persons, who are my friends.” — 
B. F. 8., Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va., Aug. 20, ’86. 


A FLOURISHING ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, in a large and delightful (Ohio) 
City ; the furniture and good will for sale. The 
school is well established and popular, and has paid 
a net profit of $3500 per annum above all expenses. 
Terms low and easy. Make haste and secure this 


ition, by applying to 
position, OY ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


569 tf 


ston. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY should be examined by every 


Teacher in the Public Schools. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| 
PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmou 
) College, Hanover, N. H. Address the Presider | 
| 
q 
EXCH, 
| 
TO | 
ust 
SAND 
yout 1. The most 

| 
| 
| 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Another Valuable Addition. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


By ROBERT BENTLEY, F. 
Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. 


Use of American Schools, and as a Sequel to Descriptive Botany, by 
ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


will make Miss Youman’s series of botanical works one of the most complete and valuable yet 
Ri Ae ‘rt treats of the internal structures of plants, and considers these structures in action as the 
erent processes are carried forward in the plants. Kutroductery price, $1.20. 


Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to any Teacher or School Officer on receipt of the 
ntrodu ectory price. 


0, APPLERON & CO. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisca 


The STUDENT'S 14th (Revised) Edition, including “‘ Declaration of 


Independence,” “Constitution of the United States,” 
Amendments, etc., with Questions. 
MYTHOLOGY, 
C. A. WHITE. PRIMER 
y lym Public Schools. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. UNITED Adeoted iu 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. ew Work and 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- ST A TES Albany Neor- 


by an experienced teacher, and designed for mal Colleges. 
pupils who have not yet or 
eater number of those attending our schools an aad - 
are likely to enter upon a regular clas- Copies sent HISTOR 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome| 0”, postpaid, for 3be. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 


16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post- 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


free foy examination, with a view to introduction in 
school or college, for 75 cents. 

771 Broadway. 
Barnes’ New Geography. | NABD. 
* | Anderseon’s Mistories and Hist’l Readers; 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 
Leighton’s History of Rome 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. | Themoon’s New Avithmetics and Algebra ; 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 Keetel’s French Course ; 
Barnes’ Complete Geography,cloth, 1-25 Reed & Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., SMITH, 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrated | OF the 3 great encyclopedias Sohnson’s alone has 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 
on 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 


Geographer, Hiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
JAMES MONTEITH. H. L. 
“If you are dissatisfied with the books you are using | (51 Wabash Ave., Chieago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. CYCLOPZEDIAS 
The two books comprise everything that is necessary ® 
B date, at an expense of over $60,000. Itis complete 
‘— Spopayen pears free. Sample copies, postpaid, | in g royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
‘. ~ ABRNES & CO., Publishers, Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. | tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 


» A Great BRepositery of Practical Sandei-| tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 


entific Information. One of the Fullest, Freshest, 
and most Valuable Hand-books of the Age, Indis-|©#0 earn $75 a week. 
FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 


pensable to every Practical Man. Just ready: 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


THE TECHNO-CHEMICAL ilk 
RECEIPT BOOK. Or A. J. JOHNSON tong Pa 


Containing Several Thousand Receipts, covering the 

Latest, most papers, and most Useful Discoveries 11 Great Jones St., New York. 
in Chemical Technology and their Practical Applica- 
rom the German of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, 

Mierzinski, Jacobsen, Koller, and Heinzerling, with MONROE’S NEW READERS. 
additions by William T. Braunt, graduate of the 
Royal Agpicaituans College of Eldena, Prussia, and 
Wm. H. Wahl, Ph.D. (Heid). See’y of Franklin Inst , 
Philadelphia, author of “‘Galvanoplastic Manipula- 
tions.” Illustrated by 78 engravings, in one volume, ano THE VERY BEST. 
over 500 pages, 12mo, closely printed, containing an 


immense amountand a great variety of matter le- CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 


antly bound in scarlet cloth. gilt Pri y 
$2.00, free) IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
A circular of 32 pages, showing the full Table} PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 


of Contents of this Important Book, sent by mail, free 
of p age, to any one ia any part of the Vora a FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 
ye NRY CO ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


THE VERY LATEST, 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHIALDELPHLA, Pa., Us A 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SEND TO 


WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
e of I} AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Subscription Agency 19 Murray St., New York, 
ENHOF for Circulars and Geograph 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | Gildersleeve’s ete. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1886 — 1887. 


REQUIRED READINGS.—PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 
805 Broadway, New Vork. 38 


BOUND IN CLOTE. 
Ss an s in the ozical Field. B 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D., of Michigan Uni. be. 
ers ° no, - bad - 
, D.D., LL.D. mo, - - - -  1,00' A Short Hi 
Sketches from English By Prof. A. M. Hurst, DD. % 
bm ys A.M.., of Yale ollege. (Not re- The Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, 
qu red of Class 1887.) 12mo A ; E 1.25 D.D., LL.D., Prof. of lesiastical History 
Literatare. By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., in Yale College. 16mo, 
= = = = 60! Required Readings in The Chautauquan, 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage, i _ 
A 16-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H. Vincent, LL,D. 
Our Youth : Editor. $1.25 per year. Departments: School at Home Recreation, Debat- 
ing Club, Journalist (latter two by subscribers), ete. Sample copies free. PHILLIPS & HUNT, N. Y. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A Descriptive Circutar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 

A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the author on receipt of 
half the retail price. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anv H. E. HOLT. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 
and Charts based on Educational Principles. 
Adopted for use in a large number of 
The Leading Cities of the Country. 
INCLUDING 

NEW YORK fan. | BROOKLYN 
(Adopted Nov. 4, 1885). (Adopted June 17, 1885). 
Also in use in a large number of leading 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ETc. 


Srom the Readers and Charts 
Mailed Free. Correspondence is invited. 


EDGAR O,. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Wm. WARE & Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York. 
8S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, 31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 10 
R im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New Vork. 


THE ROYAL SINGER! 


New Singing Class Book by L. 0. EMERSON. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of Singing Schools who examine this, the 
last of Mr. Emerson’s series of successful class- 
books, will generally concede that it is, in some de- 
gree, superior to any of its predecessors. The ele- 
mentary exercises, the graded easy tunes for prac- 
tice, the part-songs or glees, and the church tunes, 
anthems, and chants, all excel in their selection or 
arrangement, 

With its happily chosen title, good and interestin 
music, and generally attractive character, there is 

ood ground for hope that it will be the “favorite of 


ne season.” 
Ready September ist. 
Price, 60 cents ; $86.00 per dozen. 


PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY. 


A good and large collection of Reed Organ Music 
selected and arranged by W. F. Supps. 40 gox 
Marches, Galops, Waltzes, Rondos, Schottisches, etc., 
and 17 popular songs, covering 96 sheet-music size 
pages, yet sold for the very low price of 50 cts. 


Remember our nuperies new Sunday School Son 
Book, Songs of Promise (35 cts.), and our High 
School Song Book, Seng Greeting (60 cts.). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 61.98 


Brandt’s German Grammar, - - <- . 0 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
Orane & Brun’s French Reader, ee: (ee: 
Day’s Phychology, Ethics, Rsthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German ics for students, 

(4 vols. ready) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 


Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. _Liius. 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, eo '~ 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9% vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for HomeReading, - ~- 7 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), Tic. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 3. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - «= 4.75 
The Klementary Science Series oe vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) Each, | 1.25 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peierson’s Science. eow 


NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes @un Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Rougemont. 


An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for geif-instruetion, 
A k of Asthetic Physical Training forall Persons 
of Culture, and particularly fur the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, yey 4 and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 
postal care ; cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 
ERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


00| UNITED STATES, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
RAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s ‘American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest ropes for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

‘or catalogue iculars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


Chicago Agency 7 Park 8t., Boston 
WABASH "AVENUE. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


FRANCE 
GERMANY, 


ENGLAND, 
IRELAND. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


ba 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Fisher's “ Essentials of Geograyhy,” 


EDGAR §8.| Address 


Sor schools, is unsurpassed. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


McGUFFEY’S 


syllables marked. 16mo, 80 pp. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reavy Szpr. Isr. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Wurre, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the Tio x fr of 
so | School education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Introduction price, $1.50. 


WORD LIST. 


More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons 
as found in the successive lessons inthe books. 
marks; the words divided into syllables; silent letters cancelled and accented 
troduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 


Pronunciation indicated by diacritical 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germayrowy, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 
C. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agont, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


28 Bond St., New York. 
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